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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR.  *:2 collection of the best and 


most entertaining stories and 
poems for children ever written. It includes 700 selections from the great writers of 
ancient and modern times,—the kind that are thoroughly enjoyed by boys and girls 
and cultivate a permanent taste for good literature. They are published in ten strong, 
handsome and beautifully illustrated volumes, forming a well-rounded and inexpensive 


library of more than 5000 pages of delightful reading. 


ENDORSED BY 
TENS OF THOUSANDS OF THE 
BEST FAMILIES who have secured it 
for their own homes; also by THE 
BOYS AND GIRLS who are happy 
in the daily use of it ; and by 
LEADING COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 
INFLUENTIAL CLERGYMEN 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
LIBRARIANS AND EDITORS 
IN 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


Children’s Hour, Dept. N. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU 


to receive, free of charge, full particulars of “The 
Children’s Hour” and also a large copy in colors 
(18X21) of Emil Pollak-Ottendorff’s famous paint 
ing, “Heroes and Heroines of theChildren’s Hour.” 


Name eee 


Address 


The following families may be interested in the above : 
Name 


Address 


Address 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





HOME PROGRESS 


Advisory Directors: 


HENRY VAN DYKE KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
JOHN BURROUGHS ELLEN F. PENDLETON 
Author and Naturaiist. President of Wellesley College. 
DAVID STARR JORDAN CHARLES F. THWING 
President of Leland Stanford Junior University. President of Western Reserve University. 
WILLIAM DeWITT HYDE MRS. PHILIP N. MOORE 
President of Bowdoin College. President of General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
M. VINCENT O’SHEA PATTY SMITH HILL 
Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin, Assistant Professor of Kindergarten, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


The Home Progress Society, by securing the intelligent and effective 
cooperation of the parents, aims to bring to their attention the best obtainable 
opinions, information, experience and advice on the health, mental training, 
moral guidance and recreations of children. 


ELIZABETH McCRACKEN, £ditor 


HOME PROGRESS MACAZINE 


THE HoME ProGRESS MAGAZINE is a monthly periodical, a year’s subscription to which (twelve issues) is 
supplied to each member of the Home Progress Society. It contains 64 pages, profusely illustrated. The magazine 
is published for the Home Progress Society, and every contribution in it is printed in the interest of that Society; 
nothing in it is of a miscellaneous character. Every month, the magazine contains one article on Health, one on 
Mental Training, and one on Moral Guidance of Children, each written by an authority on the particular topic. 
In addition to these articles, there are the following Departments : Handicraft, Children’s Reading, Home Nature 
Study, Clothing the Children, Correspondence, and Our Book Table. Also, each number contains Topics for Dis- 
cussion, — three on Health, three on Mental Training, and three on Moral Guidance. Another feature is the List 
of Books for Additional Reading, —six on Health, six on Mental Training, and six on Moral Guidance. Short 
stories, suitable for family reading, are published in the magazine, and occasionally a serial story, appropriate for 
reading aloud to the children. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


A unique feature of the work of the Home Progress Society, as conducted through the magazine, will be a monthly 
series of questions and suggestions intended to bring out the experience of the members on a wide variety of sub- 
jects connected with the welfare of children. It is believed that the intelligent mothers of the country have already 
solved many important problems, and the society aims to get a free expression of opinion from its members and to 
communicate the best thoughts for the benefit of all. 


FREE CORRESPONDENCE 


Members may write to the Society on any subject pertaining to children or the home on which suggestions or 
advice are wanted. Pains will be taken to reply carefully to all such letters, and if the proper answer cannot be im- 
mediately given, steps will be taken to submit the question to other members or to experts, according to the require- 
ments of the case. The Society hopes especially to be of service to many an anxious parent, to whom a timely word 
of advice might help solve some perplexing difficulty. 





HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY Enter the subscription and membership in the name of 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. Name .....- 


Enclosed please find the sum of THREE DOLLARs, in 
payment for 
L year’s membership in the Home Progress Society 
1 certificate of membership 
12 months’ subscription to Home Progress Magazine 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
g 





A Guide to Good Reading 


This valuable book is a necessary sequence to The Children’s Hour. It is a care- 
fully selected list of the best books in all branches of literature and a guide that will 
serve every member of the family, from the parents down to the youngest child. The 
Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The Guide to Good Read- 
ing extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what books to 
read, It tells how to use The Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit, 
and how to continue reading along the same lines in other related books. 


HOW TO USE THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


The first part of the guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best method of using The 
Children’s Hour in the home. It includes an introduction and two important articles entitled, 


THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
By ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
By EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


HOW TO CONTINUE READING THE BEST BOOKS 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of The Children’s Hour. 
The pages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of The Children’s 
Hour, the second the original sources from which these selections were obtained and the third, 
lists of the best books on the same or other closely related subjects. This plan will enable 
readers of The Children’s Hour to extend its benefits indefinitely by furter reading along the 
lines which have interested them the most. In addition to these lists, the Guide contains a 
large variety of 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS 


giving many hints for extended reading along the lines previously suggested. Among the 
special features in this part of the Guide are the following :— 


Sports and Pastimes. A list of books devoted to sports, games, boat-building, camping, basket 
weaving and all the various kinds of handicraft. 


Songs Set to Music. A carefully selected list of books containing songs especially for the use of 
small children. 


Books for Parents. A \ist of standard and helpful books on the care and training of children. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL INDEXES 


The third part of the guide is intended to prove of direct assistance in the reading of The 
Children’s Hour. It contains a list of Moteworthy Characters and /ncidents, giving brief 
biographical sketches of the historical characters referred to and short accounts of all the im- 
portant incidents. It also contains a complete Biographical Index of Authors, containing 
sketches of the two hundred forty-five authors from whose writings the selections have been 
taken, thus forming in connection with The Children’s Hour an excellent and agreeable 
method of studying the whole field of the world’s best literature. 


STYLE 


“ A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed volume with beautiful illus- 


trations drawn by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. It is attractively bound in durable cloth covers 
with gold ornamentation. Price $2.00. 
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SPECIAL OFFER WITH HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


Home ProGRESS SOCIETY 
THE RIVERSIDE Press, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
Enclosed please find the sum of Four DOLLars, in 
payment for 
1 copy Guide to Good Reading $2.00 
1 year’s membership in Home Progress Society 
and subscription to Home Progress Magazine 


Enter the subscription and the membership in the name 
of and send the Guide to Good Reading to 


Name 
Street 


City & State 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





HAND BOOKS 


OF THE 


Home Progress Society 


_ The following books, in special editions prepared for the 
Home Progress Society, are recommended for the 


convenient use of members 


HEALTH 


THE HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, BY DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON, 


Dr. Hutchinson’s book treats of the maintenance of health by the prevention 
of disease. It considers fully and explicitly the body, its formation and its needs. 
The questions of diet, sleep, exercise, and scientific physical cleanliness are 
treated. How to prevent disease and accidents is the main topic of the book; 
but much space is also devoted to information regarding the recognition of the 
very first symptoms of the common diseases of children, and the rendering of 
“first aid” in case of accidents. $1.25 net. 


MENTAL TRAINING 


HOW TO TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN, BY SARA CONE BRYANT. 


This delightful and interesting book deals with the mental training of children 
according to the most modern methods. We are familiar with the kindergarten 
idea of teaching very young children through games; Miss Bryant’s book shows 


us how to teach older girls and boys by means of stories. $1.00 net. 


MORAL GUIDANCE 
AS THE TWIG IS BENT, BY SUSAN CHENERY, 


This excellent book, as its title indicates, advocates the persuading rather than 
the forcing of children to be good. It contains the most illuminating suggestions 
about leading rather than driving the boys and girls into the ways of righteous- 
ness. $1.00 net. 


SPECIAL OFFER WITH HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


HoME PROGRESS SOCIETY 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Enclosed please find the sum of FivE DOLLARS, in 
payment for 
1 copy each of the Home Progress Hand Books $3.25 
U year’s membership in Home Progress Society 
and subscription to Home Progress Magazine 3.00 


$6.25 


Enter the subscription and the membership in the name 
of and send the three Hand Books to 


Name 
Street 


City & State 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





LIBERAL OFFERS 


will be made to those who will codperate with us in 


extending the membership of the 


HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


and procuring subscriptions to the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


This opportunity is open to all 


For information address 
THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 
The Riverside Press 
Cambridge 
Massachusetts 


THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


has a limited number of the copies of the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


published as part of the 


HOME PROGRESS COURSE NO. 1. January-June, 1912 


These six issues have been handsomely bound in one volume in Brown Buckram 
and may be obtained for $1.50, postpaid. 
The magazines contain articles on the following subjects : 
Tue Revation or THE Doctor To ‘THE Book AND THE CHILD. 
THE Home. DIscIPLINE IN THE HoMeE. 
Tue CHILpREN’s SUNDAY. CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 
CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH. Mora EpucaTION AMONG THE JEWS. 


Teacuinc Goop MANNERS To CHILD- Basy HyGIene. 
PictTuRES FOR CHILDREN. 


HOME PROGRESS, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


Dear Sirs : ° 
I enclose $1.50 in payment for the bound volume (postpaid) containing the six issues of the Home Progress Magazine (Jan- 
uary - June, 1912, inclusive). 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 
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NUMBER II 


Published monthly,by Houghton Mifflin Company, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
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issues a year — ee cents the copy. 
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ON HOME PROGRESS 


So many of the new members have 
expressed a desire to take Course 
No. 1 that, for their benefit, a num- 
ber of sets of the six numbers of 
last year’s Home Procress MaGa- 
ZINE have been bound. Elsewhere, 
an announcement of the way to 
obtain that bound volume is made. 
Should any of the old members 
wish to have their magazines bound, 
we shall be glad to do it for them 
at a reasonable rate. A post-card, 
asking for that rate, and addressed 
to Home Procress, will receive 
prompt attention. It is a great 
pleasure to the Editor that the new 
members wish to have the magazine 
from the very first issue. 

Lest some of the old members 
may wonder at the seeming delay 
in a decision as to the winner of 
“The Children’s Longfellow” (the 
prize to be given for the best set 
of answers sent to the Examination 
Paper on the Health, the Mental 
Training, and the Moral Guidance 
gf Children), I hasten to say that 
sO many members, owing to sum- 
mer vacations, change of residence, 
and other important matters, were 
delayed in sending in their answers, 
that it seemed only fair to postpone 
the final decision regarding the 
prize until these faithful members 
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were in a position to compete for it. 
All the answers received have been 
good; and several sets have been 
of a very high order of excellence. 
Very shortly the prize will be 
awarded; and selections from the 
best sets of answers will be printed 
in the magazine. 

I hope all the members, both 
new and old, will send in answers 
regularly to the Questions to be 
found in the Course of Instruction 
of the Home Progress Society, 
printed each month on the last page 
of the magazine. Each member’s 
experience in her home, — whether 
with her children’s health, mental 
training, moral guidance, reading, 
manual work, nature study, cloth- 
ing, or, indeed, with anything of 
importance touching the lives of 
the children,— will be of immense 
suggestiveness and help. Will all 
members give freely of their best? 
Only in this way can the Home 
Progress Society reach the higher 
level for which it aims. 


MAKING SOMETHING OUT OF 
NOTHING 


We often hear that this cannot 
be done! But, I am sure that Mrs. 
Ober’s article on “‘A New House for 
an Old” will lead many a member 
to think that it can. 
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A few weeks after Mrs. Ober had 
finished making a home out of a 
dilapidated farmhouse, I paid her a 
little visit. She led me from room 
to room in the charming cottage; 
telling me the while how she had 
made it over. “The border I made 
out of wall paper,” or, “‘ The mould- 
ing I made out of ordinary laths,” 
or, “That dressing- table I made 
out of old packing-boxes.” 

In thinking it over afterward, it 
seemed to me that these things, and 
everything else in the house, she 
had made out of enthusiasm and 
ingenuity and hard work, added to 
the trifling bits of material used. 
Is not this the way something is 
usually made out of nothing? And 
is not the reason that something is 
not oftener made out of nothing the 
fact that the maker does not put 
into the construction sufficient of 
these three ingredients? 


MONTESSORI DIDACTIC MATERIAL 


In Dr. Montessori’s remarkable 
account of her most significant 
work, a good deal of stress is put 
on the use of what the author calls 
“Didactic Material.” Illustrations 
of someof this material are given, de- 
vices showing the different processes 
of dressing and undressing. These 
consist of wooden frames, each 
mounted with two pieces of cloth, 
or leather, to be fastened and unfas- 
tened by means of buttons and but- 
ton-holes, hooks and eyes, eyelets 
and lacings. Those mounted with 
pieces of woolen cloth, to be fas- 
tened by means of buttons, corres- 
pond to children’s dresses; those 
mounted with leather pieces, to 








be fastened with shoe buttons, or 
lacings, correspond to shoes. Alto- 
gether, Dr. Montessori makes use of 
ten of these frames, so constructed 
that each one of them represents 
a different process in dressing or 
undressing. 

I was explaining all this the other 
day to a friend of mine who is th: 
mother of five children. “I have ali 
that ‘Didactic Material’ in my 
nursery!”’ she said. When I ex- 
pressed great surprise, she said, “‘It 
is on the children’s clothes! And,”’ 
she continued, “my children prac- 
tise using it too; — they all help 
each other to dress and to undress.” 

I have no doubt that in the nur- 
sery of many a HOME PROGRESS 
mother there are two or three sets of 
this “‘ Didactic Material”! In these 
days, when mother and nurse do 
so much of the nursery “dressing 
and undressing,” I hope that this 
“Didactic Material” gets a chance 
to be often used by the children. 


THE BIRTHDAY BOX 


In the Sunday School to which ] 
went when I was a child, there was 
a “Birthday Box.” It was not a 
dark brown box of carved wood, 
like the other boxes placed about 
the church and the Sunday School 
room. It was a white metal bank, 
on which was painted in gold let- 
ters, “Many Happy Returns of 
the Day.” It stood on a little 
bracket of its own in one corner of 
the Primary Room of the Sunday 
School. In it, on the Sunday after a 
birthday,thebirthdaychild dropped 
as many pennies as he or she was 
years old. The money was used to 
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buy birthday presents for the child- 
ren whose fathers and mothers could 
not afford to get them. 

What a pleasant thing that Birth- 
day Box was! Scarcely a Sunday 
passed that a little girl or boy did 
not tiptoe up to it, and drop in six 
or seven, or even ten or fourteen 
cents. On one red-letter Sunday, 
the great-grandfather of one of the 
children, an old man of eighty-five 
years, stopped in to visit the Sun- 
day School. He saw the box; and it 
developed that his birthday had oc- 
curred during the week! What ex- 
citement there was when he dropped 
in his eighty-five cents! 

I have not since then very often 
seen birthday boxes in Sunday 
Schools. Have you one in yours? I 
hope so, 


CHILDREN TO TELL STORIES TO 
One of our members wrote to me 
not long ago, saying, “I have ‘How 
to Tell Stories to Children’ and 
‘Stories to Tell to Children,’ but I 
have no children to tell stories to!” 
I replied, suggesting that she borrow 
some children for this purpose. She 
has written again saying that she 
had found great happiness in fol- 
lowing this counsel. “One after- 
noon,” she said, “I borrowed the 
two children of my next-door neigh- 
bor, while she went to a concert. 
[ told stories to the children half 
the time; half the time I got them 
to tell them to me. Then, we had a 
tea-party. I had a lovely afternoon. 
So did the children’s mother, at the 
concert; so did the children, too!” 
My friend has gone on borrowing 
children to tell stories to. Some- 
times she borrows them from her 


neighbors; occasionally, she gets 
the loan of them from a settlement; 
recently, she borrowed a group from 
an Asylum for the Blind. Are there 
not children to tell stories to, whom 
those of you who have none such 
in your own homes could borrow? 


CHILDREN, CARPENTERS FOR THE 
BIRDS 

Mr. Gilbert H. Trafton, Super- 
visor of Nature Study, Passaic, 
New Jersey, in his book, ‘Methods 
of Attracting Birds,” devotes a long 
chapter to ‘‘Nesting-Houses.” In 
this chapter, Mr. Trafton tells 
what kinds of houses are severally 
preferred by the various kinds of 
birds, furnishing pictures of the 
different houses. Most of these 
little dwelling-places are simple of 
design, and easy of construction. 
Any boy of a mechanical turn of 
mind, and even any girl who likes 
to use tools, could make one or 
another of them. Indeed, Mr. 
Trafton shows a picture of a group 
of school-children in Passaic, hold- 
ing in their hands the houses they 
have made for the birds, in the 
course of their school-work. 

Why may not the children of our 
Home Procress members become 
carpenters for the birds before next 
spring’s nesting-time? Throughout 
the winter, many a stormy Satur- 
day afternoon might be happily 
employed in this work. It would 
delight the boys and girls; and the 
presence of the houses about the 
grounds of their homes would help 
to attract the birds, their protec- 
tors against insects, pests, and 
weeds. I hope some of the boys and 
girls will feel inclined to try it. 





A NEW HOUSE FOR AN OLD 


BY GRACE OBER 


One of the most interesting and fas- 
cinating things a person can do is to 
“make something out of‘ nothing,” 
as the old saying goes. This is the 
experience one feels when an old 
abandoned farmhouse takes on new 


Well Room. ‘* Before.”’ 


life, and becomes an attractive, live- 
able summer cottage. 

The following is a sketch of what 
the average woman can do in a 
nine-roomed cottage, with one pair 
of hands, some courage, and from 
forty to fifty dollars. 

Dining-room and kitchen in this 
instance were in a near-by bunga- 
low. The pictures show a few of the 
rooms “before and after”; a de- 


tailed account of these may serve 
suggestively for the renovation o! 
other cottages. 

The photographs give but slight 
ideas of the totally dilapidated con- 
dition in which the place was found. 
Old clothes were pushed through 
the broken panes of glass to form a 
protection from the rain. There was 
an accumulation of débris in the 
house, notably rusty stoves, stove 
pipes, bottles, tin cans, broken plas- 
ter, and old paint-cans, all of which 
were much worse than any camera 
could record. But the pictures will 
serve to make a little clearer the 
results attained by the use of the 
materials described below. 


1. Well Room: Before and 
After 


This little old-fashioned room, 
with its oaken-bucket well in the 
corner, at once suggested possibili- 
ties, even though the plaster was 
much broken and the floor weak. 
The materials used were as follows: 

Ceiling. Muresco. This material 
can be purchased at any hardware 
store, in bulk, or in five pound pack- 
ages. It is a most satisfactory me- 
dium to work with on plaster, over 
old wall paper, and even over wood 
work. Directions are given on the 
package. 7 

Side wall (upper). Tea matting. 
This material comes around pack- 
ages of tea, also around foreign rugs 
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and carpets. In some cities where 
there is no demand for it, it can be 
had for nothing; in other places a 
nominal price is charged. 

Side wall (lower). Green ingrain 
paper with lattice of unplaned 
laths. (The holes in plaster were 
first covered with heavy cotton 
cloth pasted on with flour paste.) 

Floor. Patched and painted. 

Coloring. Ceiling, cream. Upper 

side wall, natural color of mat- 
ting; lower, green. Laths 
of moulding and upper 
moulding above green 
paper, stained green to 
match paper. Lattice 
laths, natural color. 
Floor, soft gray green. 
Woodwork, the tone of 
laths. (All stain was 
made by thinning paint 
with turpentine and add- 
ing a little dryer.) Old 
well, stained green, and 
sink removed. 

One of the window 
sashes was so decayed 
that it was impossible to 
repair it, for most of the 
surrounding casing would not hold 
the nails, and the window sashes 
were completely gone. The entire 
sash was therefore removed from 
the casing, and climbing nastur- 
tiums were planted in boxes -out- 
side of the window and trained 
earound the frame. The window 
was so situated that no rain came 
in even in heavy storms, and the 
experiment proved successful as 
well as decorative. 

Furnishings. An old-fashioned 
churn was brought forth from the at- 
tic, stained green, and used as a 


stand for wild flowers. Windowseats 
were made of packing-boxes, — the 
ends stained green — turned on one 
side, allowing opening towards the 
front, then covered with green den- 
im, concealing the rubbers which 
were kept in one box and an emer- 
gency outfit, consisting of basin, dip- 
per, soap, and towels, which was kept 
in the other. This room was also 
used as a bath-room upon occasions. 
A galvanized tub and watering-can 


Well Room. ‘* After.”” 

hung in the adjoining closet to af- 
ford a quick shower on hot days. 
(The cottage was not equipped with 
waterworks.) A new bucket with 
new rope gave the finishing touches 
to this delightfully cool and attrac- 
tive little room, where one could al- 
ways find ice-cold water even on the 
hottest days. 


2. Music Room: Before and 
After 


This room seemed indeed hope- 
less, and was one of the places that 
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Music Room. ‘* Before.’* 
made the greatest demand upon 
one’s courage. It is, however, as- 
tonishing what soap and water and 
a pot of paint will do! The materials 
used were as follows: — 

Ceiling. Muresco. Side wall, in- 
grain paper. This paper was origin- 
ally thirty - five cents a roll, but 


because it belonged to the previ- 
ous season’s stock, and the pat- 
tern was not a successful one, it had 
been placed on the bargain table at 


ten cents a double roll. It was 
turned wrong side out, and made a 
most charming effect of tone and 
good quality. On the dado around 
the room was used the tea matting. 

Coloring. Ceiling, cream. Side 
wall, colonial cream; woodwork, 
cream, deeper tone. Floor, soft 
grayish green. 

Furnishings. | Window shades 
(green roller); sash curtains, cream 
cheese cloth; window seats, rustic, 
made of white birch trees (saplings), 
and covered with white ten-ounce 
duck, green denim covers thrown 
over which were easily shaken and 
adjusted. (See diagrams 1 and 2.) 


The old fireplace was 
transformed with the 
paint, and improvised 
andirons were made with 
bricks found in the wood- 
shed. (See diagram 3.) 
Rugs used, cotton jute, 
rich red and green color- 
ing. Piano rack and ta- 
bles, made of birch sap- 
lings and odd bits of 
lumber 1x4 stained green. 
These were made by a 
near-by carpenter. Usual 
chairs and piano fitted in 
to complete furnishings. 


3. Bedroom: Before and After 


The photograph of this bedroom 
but vaguely gives one an idea of 
the desolation and confusion. The 
boiler, which was not there origin- 
ally, gives an added air of respecta- 
bility. This room was transformed 
by whitening the ceiling with mu- 
resco, putting on the walls a white 
paper with satin stripe and narrow 
old - fashioned border; putting in 
green shades, and furniture made 
of packing-boxes, birch trees, can- 


Music Room, ‘* After.”’ 
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(Fic. 1.) Window Seat, White Birch and Canvas. (Fic. 2.) End view of Window Seat showing how 


(10 oz. Duck.) Side view. Supports were crossed. 
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(Fics. 4-5 ) Bureau made of Packing Box, Tea mat- 
ting, and Denim. Showing Shelves (4) and Curtain ( 5). 
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(Fic. 7.) Wall Pocket, Green 
Denim. (Fic. 8.) Mirror Frame, Birch and Raffia. 
DIAGRAMS OF FURNISHINGS MADE FOR THE ‘*NEW HOUSE.”’ 
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Bedroom. ‘* Before.”’ 

vas, and green denim. (For bureau, 
see diagrams 4 and 5; for bed, see 
diagram 6; for wall pocket, which 
added to limited bureau space, see 
diagram 7.) 

All of the upstairs bedrooms were 

carried out in much the same style, 
with slight variations. 
The mirror frames 
were made of the 
smaller birch branches 
and hung up with a 
braided or twisted 
strand of raffia. The 
brass hooks on lower 
rod answered for but- 
ton hook, whisk and 
other hangings. (See 
diagram 8.) 

Thesame green win- 
dow shades (twenty- 
five cents complete) 
were used throughout 
the house, and cheese- 


cloth curtains on small wooden rods 
slipped into large brass hooks fur- 
ther softened the light. Adjustable 
window wire screens and screen 
doors took care of the mosquito 
and fly difficulties. 


4. Writing-Room: Before and After 


The general coloring and materi- 
als used in this room were much the 
Same as in the music room. The 
main differences being the border, 
mouldings, and rugs. For the bor- 
der, a side wall paper was bought 
which carried the cream coloring 
and introduced harmonious brown 
tones. It was cut in strips length- 
wise so that the pattern was con- 
tinuous. The moulding for pictures 
was of rough laths stained cream 
the exact shade of the paper. Rugs 
were strips of crex matting, ends 
fringed and tied. Window seats and 
tables as before described. 

The birch trees were gathered 
from the near-by woods at no ex- 
pense, and, with local carpentry 


*¢ After,"” 





TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN II 


work, the cost was slight for much 
of the furnishing. In this estimate no 
allowance is made for time or labor 
of papering, painting, and sewing ; 
—only for the actual cost of ma- 
terials. 

It was a surprise to the worker, 
when all items were added, to find 
how small the expenditure had been: 
— between forty and fifty dollars. 


is ever an interesting problem and 
it takes much less genius than the 
majority of people suppose. 

Home Procress desires in its 
pages to stimulate the creative 
thought and action of women in 
their homes, and it is the hope of the 
writer that this account of what one 
woman did may be the means of 
encouraging other women to experi- 


The renewing of old waste-places ment. 


“TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN” 


Tuovu blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night, — 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple drest, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late, and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare, and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near its end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue, blue, as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 
Witiram CULLEN Bryant. 


“THE REWARD” 


*T 1s not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way. 


James RussELtL LowELt. 





From a photograph taken in one of Dr. Montessori’s ** Houses of Children"’ in Rome, 


Learning to write and read by touch. The child at the left is tracing sandpaper letters and learning to know 
them by touch, The boy and girl are making words out of cardboard letters. 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD: IM- 
PRESSIONS OF A KINDERGARTEN 


MOTHER! 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Wuen I had closed Dr. Montes- 
sori’s book, I found myself sitting 
for a space “making the silence”’ 
with her little men and women, as 
one who bows the head at the end 
of a sermon. The peace and beauty 
of those “Houses of Children” in 
the tenements of Rome, and the 
significance of their possibilities 
in solving the social problems of 
all congested tenement districts 
touched memory chords quick to 
vibrate. It was the year of the 
“‘bread-lines,” before the Mulberry 
Bend dens of vice and filth had 


been transformed into a park, that 


I taught a kindergarten in New 
York’s Little Italy, visiting every 
month the home of each of the fifty 
children. Often I wished earnestly 
that I might keep them all day and 
give them lunch, as they do in the 
“Casa dei Bambini.” As I read to- 
day, I wished again, forall tenements, 
all-day “Houses of Children.” It 
is for them, for day nurseries, and 
for institutional homes for children, 
that the Montessori school seems 
peculiarly fitted, with its long hours, 
its conservation of effort, and its 
partially self-corrective and auto- 
educative, didactic material. That 


1 For the use of the pictures in this article thanks are due Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes Co., pub- 
lishers of Dr. Montessori’s book, “‘ The Montessori Method,” reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
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the system as now developed could 
replace the intensive three-hour kin- 
dergarten, or adapt itself to classes 
of large enrollment in our American 
public schools seems impossible; al- 
though it will have its effect upon 
the kindergarten of the future. 

No sociologist could read Dr. 
Montessori’s book without new 
hope; no mother without strange 
surprises, and a renewed sense of 
responsibility and reverence for her 
child. Every open-minded kinder- 
gartner will find in it enjoyment, 
inspiration, practical suggestion, — 
much to question, and some things 
to doubt. For the casual reader, it 
may contain grotesque absurdities, 
— as it did to the lady who said to 
me, “It is worse than kinder- 


garten!” 

Most of all must one who has 
taught deficients 
rejoice that Dr. 


Montessori has 
adapted to nor- 
mal children 
those basic prin- 
ciples and much 
of the apparatus 
used by Edward 
Séguin, by which 
are brought with- 
in the light and 
warmthof almost 
normal life those 
who used tostand 
desolate and joy- 
less outside the 
circle of even 
their own fami- 
lies. Over twen- 
ty yearsagol first 
saw the children 
at the Séguin 


From a photograph of one of the Montessori Schools in Rome. 


Dr. Montessori (on the left) in the Garden of the 
School at Via Giusti. 


Physiological School making change 
with real money, and using the but- 
toning, tying, and lacing devices, 
similar to those advocated by Dr. 
Montessori as helps to independ- 
ence ingdressing and undressing. 

In teaching for several summers 
a pupil of the school, as directed 
by Mrs. Séguin, I learned the 
infinite patience of that method, 
and many of the ingenious ways in 
which the Montessori method incul- 
cates that self-respect and inde- 
pendence so vital to any spontane- 
ous development of a weak mind, 
whether normal or deficient. Self- 
care breeds that respect for one’s 
body which is so often a “belated 
virtue.” This is emphasized in 
every possible way in the Montes- 
sori schools; in the required bathing, 
the individual soap and towel, and 
the compulsory 
cleanliness of ap- 
parel. 

I hear now, af- 
ter many years, 
a little chap, with 
a clean blouse in 
hand standing 
ata kindergarten 
door, saying, 
“You put it on. 
Sarah’s busy.” 
Many blocks had 
he carried that 
little blouse, from 
one of the dirti- 
est rooms I ever 
heard called 
“home,” over 
which Sarah pre- 
sided in an un- 
classified capac- 
ity. At noon, 
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when all were gone, the child took 
off and put on, buttoned, and un- 
buttoned the little blouse many 
times, and went home happy, — tri- 
umphant over buttons for all to- 
morrows. Not willing to see our 
children “dawdle,” we do for them 
the things they should do for them- 
selves, and deprive them of the joy 
of achievement. Dr. Montessori 
reminds us often that the child’s 


From a photograph taken in one of Dr. Montessori’s ** Houses of Children" in Rome. 


Training the sense of touch. 


world is a slower world than ours, 
but a regulated peaceful world, in 
which children will not learn to do 
unless we let them do. If Esther 
carries the egg basket because Bill 
stumbles, Esther is getting the 
training in coordinated movements 
which make for poise,—that Bill 
needs. It were as sensible to give 
Esther the medicine for Bill’s cold. 
Against the suffocation of useful acts 
weare warned over andover. Wesay 
tothechild, “ Letitalone,”’andcrush 
helpfulness in its first unfolding. 


Learning the difference between rough and smooth 
by running fingers alternately over sandpaper and smooth cardboard ; distinguishing 
different shapes by fitting geometric insets into place; distinguishing textures. 


If we degrade our children by too 
much serving, and by “‘ill-devised 
punishments,” Dr. Montessori 
thinks we also corrupt them with 
prizes and awards. Every mother 
should remember this. I am re- 
minded of the small boy, paid a cent 
a meal for good table manners, who 
struck for higher pay at the end 
of the week, — acquiring neither 
award nor manners. Since all pro- 
gress is from inner 
power, no great 
accomplishments 
are inspired by 
prizes. Last 
month, one of our 
daily papers pro- 
posed a demon- 
stration in honor 
of a runner re- 
turning home vic- 
torious from the 
OlympicGamesat 
Stockholm. But 
the wise father, 
with dignity and 
firmness, object- 
ed. He knew that 
such a reward des- 
ecrates the soul of 
a real victor, and that his boy al- 
ready had received the inner reward 
which alone brings compensation. 

Like Froebel, Dr. Montessori be- 
lieves all arbitrary punishment hin- 
ders; but she goes farther, and 
would, one feels, avert even the 
natural results of the child’s ill- 
advised acts. One finds the child 
isolated, when annoying, in the 
Montessori school as in kinder- 
garten; but he is made to feel him- 
self “the “object of special thought 
and care.” She “‘goes first to him 
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on entering the room.” One is 
reminded for the moment of the 
bouquets sent to the Tombs for 
each new criminal; — and then one 
is ashamed, — for has not Dr. Mon- 
tessori told us one must divest 
one’s self of all preconceptions, if 
one is to understand her system, 
which is preparing the “infancy of 
the humanity of our time”? Judge 
Lindsay, our probation officers and 
prison commissioners, all justify in- 
creasing leniency. Dr. 
Montessori _ believes 
the “enormous ma- 
jority of people hon- 
est, without any re- 
gard whatever to the 
threats of the law,” 
and that the few 
criminals whom the 
threats of the penal 
code might restrain 
would have no mate- 
rial effect upon pro- 
gress. The only real 
punishment, she 
avers, is “‘the con- 
sciousness of loss of 
individual greatness 
and power which are 
the sources of all inner life.” In 
contrast to this radical view, I recall 
the neighbor, ardent for discipline, 
who told me that she had spanked 
her son fourteen times that day. Up- 
on being urged to state the causes of 
this civil war, she was surprised to 
find that neither she nor the child 
could remember the original issue. 

To parents, especially, should the 
theory of obedience, with its three 
periods so clearly stated, be of real 
service; for it is in this that we par- 
ents fail oftenest. To the child “not 


quick to mind” we say, “Are you 
deaf?” In his confusion (“‘state of 
spiritual disorder,” Dr. Montessori 
calls it) the child zs out of reach of 
the command, and stands impotent 
to perform some not perfectly fa- 
miliar task, which he might easily 
have done, under a spontaneous im- 
pulse from within. It is the explana- 
tion of stage-fright; of the inability 
of achild to play at all for a guest, on 
sudden demand, the “piece,” played 


From a photograph taken in one of Dr. Montessors’s ** Houses of Children” in Rome. 


Making words with cardboard script. 


perfectly that morning, for mother, 


at his own suggestion. On the 
other hand, Dr. Montessori empha- 
sizes the importance of teaching 
self-discipline, and obedience to the 
voice within, and the danger which 
lies in obedience to the outside 
voice. What so complicates social 
problems is that the politician obeys 
his boss; the anarchist, his chief; 
the policeman on his beat the “man 
higher up.” Is the “challenge to 
civilization”’ from the New York 
police to-day a challenge to len- 
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iency? Or is it, 
rather, a proof of 
the failureof con- 
sciousness of ex- 
isting punish- 
ments for crime 
to restrain, and 
an instance of 
this very danger 
in blind obedi- 
ence? 

But it is in the concept of her 
own theory of discipline, and its 
impracticable application, that Dr. 
Montessori herself fears danger. 
The trail to each new region grows 
white with skeletons of unequipped 
explorers; and to the scattered 
bones of the victims of Froebel 
“free - will” may be added many 
of the Montessori “do - as - you- 
pleases.” She warns all, at the 


start, that the guide who is to lead 
a child to self-mastery by her path 


of “active discipline” needs a “spe- 
cial technique.” The flaunting 
banner, “Complete Liberty,” star- 
tles no more the kindergartner, than 
the sign, “Danger, Steep Winding 
Hill,” of a state road quickens 
the pulse of the chauffeur. She 
knows that “ Liberty,” to Dr. Mon- 
tessori, means, as it does to her, the 
child’s right of 

activity, — of ex- 

ploration of his 

environment, 

and “spontane- 

ous manifesta- 

tions”’ of his na- 

ture, in all acts 

directed toa giv- 

enend,whichdo -——— 

not annoy, are 


not ill-bred, nor Cabinet. 


From a photograph of a frame in use in one of Dr. Montessors's ** Houses 
af Children "’ wn Rome. be 


Geometric insets of wood, and frame. 
furnishes the control necessary for exactness of work. 


From a photograph of a frame in use in one of Dr. Montedsort's ** Houses 
of Children "' in Rome, 


(For storing geometric inset frames.) 


dangerous. When 
Dr. Montessori 
saw anger in the 
face of a child 
unrebuked by 
the _ directress, 
she said, “That 
is evil and must 
destroyed, 

the child 

learn to 


The frame 
that 


may 
know good from evil.” 

She not only believes that self- 
discipline comes through spontane- 
ous effort, but she believes the co- 
ordinated movements must be such 
as the child instinctively desires to 
do, and that arbitrary tasks hinder 
spontaneous development. Any 
teacher knows that a child progress- 
es more rapidly in what he likes to 
do, and that a child below his grade 
is dulled. But neither innate 
curiosity, nor fascination of Dr. 
Montessori’s clever didactic appara- 
tus, can induce some to progress, 
and one wonders if the “individual- 
inclination” process would not tend 
to a “‘survival of the fittest.” 

If then the ‘‘/imit” of Montes- 
sori liberty is the “collective inter- 
est,” its “form, good-breeding,” the 
home affords narrow bounds — 
and even the 
world also — for 
its exercise, com- 
pared to. the 
“* Houses of Child- 
ren,” where all 
is arranged to 
the end that one 
shall be as little 
dependent as 
possible upon 
another. One is 
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expected to choose there between 
the single table or the group; to 
listen or not to listen to the story. 
But, at home, it is ill-bred not to 
listen, not to take part. Life is 
ived in groups. Lies there not in 
this “personal liberty,” so conducive 
to mental development, a danger to 
that taking thought one for another, 
so essential to the comfort and hap- 
piness of all in the home circle? No 
one liveth to himself alone. Do not 
the prophets of to-day 
point to social equity, 
rather than to personal 
perfection? 

Dr. Montessori con- 
ceives that the modern 
scientific world, bristling 
with possibilities, de- 
mands a new, highly sen- 
sitized, human _instru- 
ment. To produce this 
paragon, she purposes to 
conserve human force by 
substituting for poorly 
directed effort the enjoy- 
ment of easy conquest. 
Her child handles cubes, 
prisms, andcolored spools, 
not to learn form and color, but to 
refine his senses by comparison and 
judgment. Formal sense-training is 
to be the basis of the child’s moral 
and mental ideals; power to learn 
from environment, through the 
senses, her chief aim. 

By way of sense - perception, 
straight along the old road from 
known to unknown, with thorough 
preparation for each step, the kin- 
dergartner follows Dr. Montessori, 
up to easy mastery of reading and 
writing. There the kindergartner 
halts. She doesnot like “explosions” 


Children touching letters. 
ness and delicacy of touch by very thorough preparatory exercises. 
one on the right has not had so much training. 


into writing, and she does not care 
to hear little lips read words whose 
thought they cannot grasp, although 
their deft fingers enjoy the mechani- 
cal ability towrite them, having been 
trained by a lightning chain meth- 
od, which combines the use of the 
visual, tactile, and muscular senses. 
Dr. Montessori herself says “the 
children did not take pleasure in the 
sense of the books they read. I 
then stopped reading from books, 


From a photograph taken in one of Dr. Montessori’s ‘* Houses of Children "’ in Rome, 


The child on the left has acquired light- 
The 


and waited.” After teaching the 
children to trace all the alphabet 
she says, “they discovered little by 
little that writing transmits a 
thought.” I should like Dr. Mon- 
tessori to see an American First 
Grade learn to read and write. The 
child learns in his first lesson that 
“writing transmits a_ thought.” 
The American mother has no need 
of Montessori writing, or reading, 
or sandpaper alphabet, so effect- 
ive with deficients. 

The kindergartner knows how to 
wait, to encourage, and not to re- 
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press; but Dr. Montessori pro- 
hibits in her directress intervention 
or restriction or correction of error. 
She cleverly forestalls the objec- 
tion sure to be raised by the reader. 
My spirit was remonstrating within 
me as I read of the boy allowed 
to make red tree-trunks day after 
day. “‘Why not suggest his step- 
ping into the court to observe a 
tree?”’ I was thinking, when lo! on 
the next page I learn he chooses 
for himself a brown crayon. 

The Italian Montessori child 
seems a wondrously responsive 
being, doing very grown-up things 
in a matter-of-fact way, — each 
like his fellow, without the original- 
ity of the American kindergarten 
child. We miss in him most of all 
the imagination which is the breath 
of the Froebel circle, and the bodily 
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First Montessori School in America. 


child to the right is tracing sandpaper letters. 


activity inspired by the imaginative 
games. 

The first Montessori schoo! 
opened in 1907. The first alumnu: 
must be then but nine or ten, and 
it is early yet to know what he 
will be. Meanwhile, let us hope 
America will not be flooded with 
Montessori enthusiasts, prepared by 
an eight months’ course. The mothe: 
who furnishes a Montessori nur- 
sery, and goes-out, trusting to the 
nursery’s auto-educative ability, 
mistakes Dr. Montessori absolutely. 
She tells us frankly that “‘educa- 
tion is not in knowledge nor mate- 
rial, but in the call of the teacher 
to the child’s spirit-ear.” Every 
kindergarten mother knows that 
he with ear thus attuned shall 
hear a voice on the Damascus road, 
when others only see a light. 


From a photograph of the Montessori School at Tarrytown, N. ¥. 


The two girls at the left gre constructing the big stair and the tower. 
The boy in the centre has constructed the long stair and is placing the figures beside the corresponding rods. 


The 





THE CHILD AND THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


BY FLORENCE SEARS 


WARE 


Secretary of Elementary Department, Massachusetts Sunday School Association 


Ir was long ago that a certain little 
maid of three was carried each Sun- 
day by her tall father down to the 
church for Sunday School. As soon 
as the church service was over, 
home he hurried, for the little one 


That was long ago,— yet only yes- 
terday, six-year-old Arthur inquired 
anxiously, of his teacher over the 
telephone, if boys with whooping- 
cough had to stay away from Sun- 
day School! “Could n’t I come if 


In the Sunday School Kindergarten. 


“made ready in dainty frock and ruf- 
fled cap by.grandma. How the little 
maid loved to go! And how, all 
through the week, to her own child- 
ish tune, she sang over and over, — 
“T love the Sunday School, So do I, So do I: 

I’ll mind its every rule, So will I!” 


I’d promise not to whooping-cough 
any?” he beseeched. “I’d only just 
plain cough when I was in the room 
with the other children, and if I had 
to whooping - cough, I’d go out 
quick! I said I’d come every Sun- 
day, you know,— and I love it so!” 
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he exclaimed. It was hard, that first 
lesson of self-denial for the sake of 
others, and hard that it should come 
through that which he so greatly 
loved — his Sunday School! 

What is there about the Sunday 
School that these children loved? 
Think back into your own child- 
hood a bit, you who had Sunday 
School training, and then go with 
me into a Sunday School of to-day. 
Its methods may be very different 


Woe Ts 
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The “ High School ** Room. 


from the one which you remember, 
but its loving spirit is the same. 
Let us seek to find its value in the 
religious life of the child. 

Here is a group of four- and five- 
year-olds gathered in the most at- 
tractive room of the church build- 
ing. It is a light room, with car- 
peted floor, pictures hung on a level 
with child eyes, a blackboard and 
piano, low chairs so little feet may 
touch the floor. Coats and hats are 
comfortably cared for; there is a 
sand table at one side, and a low 
table near the teacher with interest- 


ing things upon it. See the children 
examine the low-hung pictures, as 
they come into the room! Watch 
them finger lovingly the bird’s nest 
on the table! 

Then there is quiet music from 
the piano, and a simple song of greet - 
ing, which includes children and 
teachers, visitors and mothers, and 
even the pastor who that moment 
steps in the door. There is a greet- 
ing to the “birthday child” in hi 
chair with its 
special bow of 
ribbon. The 
after speakiny: 
to each othe: 
these littl 
ones are led to 
speak to th 
One whom 
they canno 
see or touch, 
but who loves 
At . little children 

and hears them 
when they 
speak or sing 
to Him—God, 
the loving, 
Heavenly Father. Then comes the 
offering, and an informal circle talk. 
All unconsciously the stories of the 
previous Sundays are reviewed by 
song, Bible verse, and pictures. 
There is an eagerness to help, as one 
child makes marks on the black- 
board fora bird’s nest, and another 
adds dots of blue for the eggs. Some 
draw nuts like those thesquirrel eats, 
and another repeats the verse, 
“Your Heavenly Father feedeth 
them.” Then all sing a song of the 
Father’s care. It is easy to gues 
from pictures and song that ther 
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have been stories of the loving Fa- 
ther’s care for his creatures, and it 
seems natural that another story — 
new to-day to the children — 
should be of the same Father’s care 
for “A baby ina basket boat.” “He 
careth for you,” says the teacher 
softly when the story is ended; — 
“for you, Frances, and you, Mary, 
and you, James!” Each child re- 


peats lovingly the verse, which is 
shown them in 
God’s book, 
and all sing,— 


“How strong and 
sweet my Fa- 
ther’s care, 

That round about 
me like the air 
Is with me always, 
everywhere! 
He cares for me!” 
Now they 
are ready to 
zo home, each 
carrying an at- 
tractive folder 
containing pic- 
ture and story 
of the “baby 
in a_ basket 
boat,” as well 
as suggestions to the mother as to 
how she may impress the teaching 
of the Sunday story through the 
other days of the week. 
“To lead the little child to the 
Father,” we are told by the teacher, 
js the aim of story, song, and pic- 
ture for these little ones, and we real- 
ize how the teacher is reaching out 
for this, as we read in her Hand- 
book, lying on the table, the clos- 
ing words of Miss Danielson’s beau- 
tiful parable, “I took a little child’s 
hand to lead him to the Father. 


We walked slowly. I suited my 
steps to theshort steps of the child. 
We spoke of the things the child 
noticed. Sometimes it was one of 
the Father’s birds. We watched it 
build its nest. We wondered later 
at the care it gave its young. Some- 
times we picked the Father’s flow- 
ers, and stroked their soft petals 
and loved their bright colors. Often 
we told stories of the Father. I told 


The ‘¢ Beginners’ ’’ Department. 


them to the child and the child told 
them again to me. Sometimes we 
stopped to rest, leaning against one 
of the Father’s trees, letting his 
air cool our brows, and never speak- 
ing. And then in the twilight, we 
met the Father. The child’s eyes 
shone. He looked lovingly, trust- 
ingly, eagerly up into the Father’s 
face. He put his hand into the Fa- 
ther’s hand. I was for the moment 
forgotten. I was content!” 

In the next room to these little 
ones there are gathered children 
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from six to nine years of age, in the 
Primary Department. Boys and 
girls are in separate classes, seated 
in low chairs around tables. Here 
again light, pictures, blackboard, 
piano, a song-roll on which words of 
songs are printed. See the young- 
est of these children — the six-year- 
olds, only recently promoted from 
the Beginners’ Room! Watch them 
as they draw on sheets of paper the 
wheat, a bag of flour, and a loaf 
of bread! You will know from the 
drawing the shape of the home loaf, 
at least! Listen as they talk with 
the teacher of the Heavenly Fa- 
ther’s good gifts of food, of the 
growth of the tiny seed into wheat; 
then of the bread to make them 
strong. Realize then how much 
more understandingly and lovingly 
they will pray, “Give us this day 
our daily bread!” 

Step back to the next grade — 


the seven-year-olds; for in this 
room we find three grades, with 
yearly promotions as in day school. 
We find lessons suited to child needs, 


In the ‘* Fifth Grade ** of their Sunday School. 


and child development, a definite 
series for each year. “‘I know about 
it,” we hear that little Greek girl 
exclaim— ‘“‘my mother she read 
it to me outen her book — and Pe- 
trus he wasnot hurted, for the angel 
come and take him away. And his 
friends they pray ever so hard, but 
when Petrus come, they not believe 
it at the first. My mother she read 
it outen her Bible like it was in my 
paper!” “And,” adds Swedish 
Anna, “my mother she say every 
night, ‘Now, you keep still till | 
read,’ and she read her Book, and she 
make us to pray!”’ Then the child- 
ren turn to the little picture to be 
colored, with the verse about praying 
printed beside it. It is a picture of 
three children, praying; — a little 
American child, a Dutch child in 
baggy trousers and wooden shoes, 
and a little Chinese girl. As the 
coloring is done, they talk of the One 
who hears all children pray — child- 
ren of Greece and Sweden, as well 
as of Holland and China— and 
who will help them as he helped 
“Petrus” in prison. 

If we pass to the 
next group, the eight- 
year-olds, we may find 
them earnestly dis- 
cussing a very real 
story of two very real 
boys who returned 
good for evil, as did 
David to the sleep- 
ing king—their Bible 
story for the day. In 
this room there is also 
a “Devotional Ser- 
vice’’ for the three 
grades, suited to child 
needs, and expressing 
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child religion in child- 
like fashion. Here we 
find song, scripture, 
prayer, services of 
welcome, and birthday 
remembrances. There 
may be a story, bind- 
ing together the teach- 
ing of the lesson, or, 
it may be, teaching a 
new song. A calendar 
with appropriate pic- 
tures reminds every 
oneof the month; and 
seasons and _ special 
days are noted. “To 
lead the child to 
know the Heavenly 
Father, and to inspire within him 
a desire to live as God’s child,” 
the leaders of these children tell us 
is their aim. 

Let us pass into the next room, 
where are the active, busy, Junior 


boys and girls — those from nine to 
twelve or thirteen years old. As we 
watch them, gathered about tables 
in their classes, we realize that the 
room is not quiet! No one would 
ever imagine it to be that! Neither 
is it disorderly, for every one is at 


work, every one interested. Four 
grades are here, with regular pro- 
motions and different work, to meet 
the needs of each year. We are in 
a school, you will observe, where 
there is a ““Courseof Study.” It is 
not one lesson taught to-day, and 
another to-morrow, with no connec- 
tion or relation, but there is a defi- 
nite beginning, and the lessons lead 
somewhere. These boys and girls 
are not taught as were the little 
children whom we first saw. These 
love books, indeed, sometimes it 


‘* How. strong and sweet my Father’s care, 
That round about me like the air 
Is with me always, everywhere, 
He cares for me!’ 


seems as if they devoured them, so 
eagerly do they read! So the Sun- 
day School is teaching them to know 
and to use the greatest Book. They 
are interested in geography, in day 
school, and at the same time Bible 
geography is here made as fascinat- 
ing. They love hero stories, so they 
are taught through hero stories from 
the Bible and from missionary liter- 
ature. But even these missionary 
stories have in them truths for daily 
living in boy and girl lives. Do they 
hear of David Livingstone? It is as 
“the man who kept his word!” Is 
it of Morrison and the first Chinese 
Bible? What better lesson of in- 
domitable perseverance in overcom- 
ing seemingly insurmountable diffi- 
culties? Lessons of choice are many, 
leading to right choices in daily 
living. Go from class to class to 
study the expressional work in the 
pupils’ note-books—picture-pasting 
and coloring, drawing, map-work, 
stories well written, and even 
charminghymn illustrations. Inthis 
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A Sunday School Class on a Summer Sunday Morning. 


room, too, there is a ‘ Devotional 
Service” in which all join—a serv- 
ice reminding one of Drummond’s 
advice to remember the difference 
between child religion and grand- 
mother religion, so well does it ex- 
press the heart life of these taking 
part in it. There is some drill work, 
and there are memory tests, and 
some singing of hymns. There is a 
spirit of comradeship, of fellowship 
in all good things, a social spirit, a 
spirit of doing with and for others. 

We might visit the boys and girls 
and young people in their teens, 
and even the Adult Department of 
the Sunday School, finding much 
of profit and interest. The Sunday 
School of to-day is not for children 
only, neither is it the “Children’s 
Church.” But for our present pur- 
pose, let us consider only the part 
of the school in which we find the 
children — those departments al- 
ready visited. 

We shall do well to remember 
that what we have seen is only a 
part of the real school. For not all 
the school work is done on the Sab- 
bath. It may be a weekly story- 


hour, or a sewing-school 
or club. It may be a 
Mothers’ Meeting, where 
parents and_ teachers 
meet to help each other 
in their work. It may 
consist of postals, let- 
ters, telephone calls and 
personal visits, by which 
absentees are cared for, 
and those sick, in need, 
or indifferent are helped. 
There are Sunshine Girls 
and Messenger Boys, 
bringing cheer, laughter, 
song, and flowers, as well as church 
calendars and library books to Home 
Department members and other 
shut-ins. There is even a Go-cart 
Club of Junior girls, to relieve tired 
mothers of an afternoon. There 
are monthly socials and Christ- 
mas parties—and even “waste 
material parties,” to prepare pic- 
tures and papers to send to mission 
schools, through the “ Department 
for Utilizing Waste Material” of 
the International Sunday School 
Association. Indeed, the activities 
of the Sunday School both for the 
pleasure and profit of the children 
themselves, and in work for others, 
are too numerous to mention. 

Of what good is all this, after all? 
Why would not the child be as well 
off without the Sunday School, es- 
pecially if he is in a home where 
religion is a practical everyday 
affair? 

There has been a tendency on 
the part of parents to say to the 
day school, “You shall care for the 
mental training,” and tothechurch, 
“You slrall care for the spiritual 
training of my child.” There is, 
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however, to-day a very real and in 
many ways a very new cooperation 
between home, school, and church, 
in the upbringing of children. Nev- 
ertheless there are too many homes 
where there is no true religious 
training, where Bible stories are 
never told, and prayer on the lips 
of their parents is never heard by 
the children. 

Is it any wonder that a child 
merely taught, “Now I lay me,” 
and told to say it every night, 
should have been discovered by a 
friend to be adding nightly to the 
familiar prayer a whole round of 
Mother Goose and other nursery 
rhymes, loved for their jingle? Is it 
any wonder that the little Assyrian 
lad, reproved in Sunday School for 
disorder during prayer-time, ex- 
claimed wonderingly, ‘Well what 
do you do that for, anyhow?” It is 
easy to see how, to the child with 
no home training in religious things, 
the Sunday School is an open door. 
It is easy to realize the missionary 
opportunity of the church through 
its Sunday School service. I see a 
sweet young girl yonder, whose 
mother in another city is all that is 
bad, and whose father left her when 
a child. I see what she has become 
because the church, 
through the Sunday 
School, reached out 
loving hands. Go 
into Grace’s home — 
that young woman 
you saw teaching in 
the Primary Depart- 
ment a few moments 
ago—andsee howshe 
has become Ameri- 
canized, Christian- 


ized, through the influence of the 
church. Go into the Greek Church 
in the foreign section of your city, 
and discover how active inall church 
affairs are that young man and his 
wife, both brought up in an Ameri- 
can Sunday School. Here, with 
their American ways, with their 
Christian ways, they are leavening 
the lump of this foreign church. 
Then you will not be discouraged 
that in the early teens so many 
children of foreign parentage go 
back from the American Sunday 
School to their native church — it 
is the best of missionary work we 
do through these. 

Turn from this class of children 
to those of the type represented by 
Arthur and that little maid of three. 
Why do they “love the Sunday 
School’? And why do loving'parents 
send them? The average church- 
going parent, if asked why his small 
son went to Sunday School, would 
probably hesitate, stammer, and 
answer, “Why — why — I did, you 
know — and a child is expected to. 
I suppose it’s the proper thing!” 
He does not consider “‘Why?” any 
more than he does “‘why” the boy 
goes to day school at the proper 
age; although it must be confessed 
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During the ‘* Olympics ** of the Sunday School Picnic, 


he does not always insist upon the 
same regularity of attendance, or 
lesson-preparation that he does for 
the other school! But let the par- 
ents think about it for a little, and 
they will give you a variety of an- 


swers more or less thoughtful, 
which may all be classified under 


certain heads. “He learns about 
the Bible in a better way than I can 
teach him,” says one. “I want him 
to hear Bible stories, and I never 
could tell stories!” says another. “I 
like him to be with other children, 
and there are none in our neighbor- 
hood,” replies a third. “For the 
friendships she will form,” is the 
same thought expressed for an older 
child. “It keeps them out of mis- 
chief for a part of Sunday at least, 
and I know where they are,” may 
not be a high motive, yet it is one to 
be reckoned with! “It gives a cer- 
tain definiteness to my own relig- 
ious teaching at home,” reports a 
mother, while another explains, 
“Sunday School teaching reinforces 


the teaching of the home, and it is a 
good plan to hear some one else say 
just what mother has been trying all 
the week to insist upon.” ‘She 
needs to meet with other children 
in the development of her spiritual 
life, as well as in her mental devel- 
opment,” is a very real reason. “If 
a child does not go to Sunday 
School regularly he is likely never 
to become a regular churchgoer!” 
should make us consider if this be 
indeed true. And a missionary mo- 
tive is, “The Sunday School gives 
opportunity to help others.” 

One father summed it all up 
tersely, “I take my boy to Sunday 
School for his own sake and for the 
sake of others.”” He went on, “‘He’s 
a missionary already, for in his one 
year of Sunday School life he has 
brought into the school two small 
boys who had _ never been.” 
“Could n’t you teach him at home 
yourself?” the man was asked. “I 
do,” he-replied, “but the Sunday 
School emphasizes that teaching, 
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and puts it in another form. He 
needs a community spirit, too, 
which the Sunday School gives him. 
He needs to worship with others.” 
“Might he not do that at church?” 
‘“As yet church does not mean 
much, except for the ‘feel’ of it,” 
the father replied. “In Sunday 
School, his child spirit is led devo- 
tionally with others. Just now, the 
Sunday School is helping him to 
grow to the church service.” 

Let us sum up these expressions 
of parents, and what we have our- 
selves seen in our brief visit to a 
school. There is actual definite re- 
ligious instruction given in the Sun- 
day School—teaching from the 
Bible, from Nature, and from mis- 
sionary history. There is, in our 


best schools, a “‘ plan,” or “Course of 
Study,” better than that which most 
parents could carry out at home. It 


is not mere instruction, however, 
which is sought. It is CHILDREN 
we are teaching, — not FACTS TO 
children! 

It was, it is true, a discourage- 
ment to that teacher who had told 
so vividly of the digging 
of the well at Aniwa, to 
have the story repeated 
by a pupil the following 
week, without a name. 
“Who dug the well?” 
she questioned. With 
all earnestness the boy 
replied, “Livingstone!” 
Yet as she came to 
think it over, if she had 
taught the lesson of 
prayer and faith, of 
bravery and _persever- 
ance, as the boy’s telling 
led her to believe that 


she had, what mattered, after all, 
the name? 

The school seeks to help boys and 
girls to form habits of prayer, of 
Bible reading, of giving, and of 
Christian service for others. If it 
leads the ten-year-old to bring for 
the first time a five-cent piece for 
the missionary offering, the story of 
little Indian One Eye who gave five 
marbles, the best he had, has not 
been told in vain! It is not in vain, 
for our ten-year-old says, “I 
thought if that Indian fellow could 
give five marbles, I’d bring the 
money five marbles cost!” 

It may be a box of Japanese 
curios, and the Primary children 
can tell all about the queer houses 
and the little girls with their big 
bows on their sashes;— but the 
Sunday School gives the missionary 
touch to their day-school knowledge, 
as it teaches of the world children 
who are brothers and sisters all, 
children of one loving Heavenly 
Father. 

The Sunday School seeks to lead 
its pupils into active church fellow- 


A Sunday School Class on a Summer Saturday Afternoon, 
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ship, which it surely does to a degree, 
for we learn that eighty per cent 
of our church membership comes 
from the Sunday School. It seeks 
to do these things not only through 
definite “lessons,” or instruction, 
but also through the “Opening,” or, 
as it is more properly known, the 
“Devotional Service.” Here, forms 
of worship suited to child needs 
become familiar. Here, through 
music, even theology sings itself 
into the child soul, through the 
great hymns of the church as well 
as through more modern child songs 
of great beauty. All these things — 
the place, with its externals, the in- 
struction, music and prayer of wor- 
ship, the fellowship with others, the 
loving spirit of the teachers — help 
make that wonderful thing-we call 
“atmosphere.” You know it:—the 
“feel” of the place! “It is the sum of 
all those acts, feelings, and relations 


that produce a situation favorable 
to the results which one desires to 


accomplish.” The real Sunday 
School does create an “atmos- 
phere” which often seems to make 
even goodness itself “catching”! 

It may be true that as we grow 
older but little of the actual definite 


religious teaching of the Sunday 


School remains clear in our minds. 
But neither could we analyze other 
instruction we received at the same 
period. Can you tell what was the 
first letterof the alphabet with which 
you formed an acquaintance? What 
was the first sentence youread? How 
did you learn to add and subtract? 
Yet there was a first time for all 
of these, and to-day you read and 
spell, you add and subtract, without 
much thought as to the process. 
These things have become a part of 
the foundation of yourmental equip- 
ment. So the Sunday School of to- 
day — yes, and the Sunday School 
of the past did it also, even if in a 
different way —is laying founda- 
tions of life and character. In later 
life we may not be able to analyze 
those foundations, for they have 
been welded into the great whole, 
but they remain strong and deep. 
Happy is the child for whom home 
and school and church — the trin- 
ity in his training— are working 
together that body, mind, and soul 
may grow into the perfect man. 
Then will he be perfect, not in him- 
self alone, but when in the strength 
of the Father of all, he lives in a 
spirit of loving service, seeking the 
good of all. 


“ FORBEARANCE” 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 
Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 
And loved so well a high behavior, 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay? 

O, be my friend, and teach me to bé thine! 


RautepH Wa.po Emerson. 





HANDICRAFT 
A TREE-HOUSE FOR CHILDREN 


BY EDITH TAYLOR SPEAR 


A Great resource for children at all 
seasons of the year is a play-house 
in a tree. If you live at a distance 
from other children your own little 
ones will play very contentedly to- 
gether, provided you supply them 
with this means of amusement and 
instruction. 

I know two little girls, whose play- 
house is represented in the illustra- 
tions, who often remain at home 


part of the summer holidays, when 
their playmates have gone away. 
At first this was a great hardship to 
them; but now as soon as school 
closes, they turn contentedly to 
their play-house —a source of pleas- 
ure to them at all seasons, but es- 
pecially in summer when there is no 
studying to do — and take up again 
all the games that they have cen- 
tered about it during the three 


Photograph by Herbert W. Taylor. 


The ‘‘ Front-yard *’ of the Tree-house. 
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years they have had it. Their 
mother tells me that they never ask 
her now, even if they are left quite 
without other playmates, “What 
shall we do now, mother?” that 
plaintive query with which all mo- 
thers are probably familiar at some 
time in the lives of their little ones. 

This year, mother’s maid left a 
month before the family were to go 
to the seaside, and the little girls, 
who had learned to sweep their 
play-house neatly, and keep their 
treasures in order there during play 
hours, to say nothing of packing 
them carefully at night and carry- 
ing them back to the nursery, cheer- 
fully put to good use in “helping 
mother ” what they had learned dur- 
ing their happy, healthy hours of 
play. 

For the only child, a play-house 
in a tree is a veritable blessing, since 
its very novelty will attract com- 
panionship, and the lonely hours 
that sometimes are the lot of such a 
child will be spent joyfully in the 
“very own” house up in the tree, 
where the gray squirrels and birds 
will become playfellows, soon learn- 
ing to trust the child, and come 
“quite close” to be fed. 

The house reproduced here is 
built in a mulberry tree. The total 
cost was ten dollars, inclusive of the 
labor. Any one who can use a ham- 
mer and nails ever so little ought to 
be able to make this simple house. 
It stands just under and in front of 
the tree, on supports eight feet high, 
and has corner braces. The floor is 
five feet square, and the sides are 
three and a half feet high. A built- 
in bench runs along one side, serv- 
ing as a seat and a counter. 


The posts which support the house 
should be two by four scantling, or 
heavier; and eight corner braces are 
needed. The foot of the post should 
rest firmly on a board, or better 
still, a cedar block. After the posts 
have been erected they should be 
connected by four joists for floor 
supports. These joists must be 
nailed across from post to post, 
not on top of the posts, but on the 
side close to the top. The floor can 
be made of inch boards or planks. 
If the inch boards are used, two 
more cross joists must support the 
floor to prevent it from springing 
under a heavy weight. 

Close in the sides for safety, and 
put as much or as little finish on 
your house as your skill in carpen- 
tering permits. A good coat of 
paint will preserve the wood. The 
house shown is a dark green. The 
stairs used for this house were an 
old set, and are really too steep. 
An easy incline and a railing are 
best for little children. The steps 
are made by nailing the treads 
securely to the side pieces. 

If the tree chosen for the house 
is large and low, like an apple tree, 
the house can be built to encircle it. 
In any case, use the supporting 
posts from the ground unless your 
tree itself makes a very strong sup- 
port. If you have no tree on your 
grounds, you can, with a little more 
expense, build a house with a 
wooden top, or a canvas top 
stretched on a frame. 

The Christmas after their house 
was done, the little girls who own 
the model house asked for “things 
to play «store with.” They were 
given a papier-maché store with 
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counter, scales and make-believe 
packages of groceries. They removed 
from the store the counter, scales, 
and supplies, and with these they 
established business in the tree- 
house, making pins the standard 
currency. About the same time a 
friend of their mo- 
ther’s gave them 
a set of French 
toys consisting of 
baskets, potatoes, 
beets, eggs and 
cucumbers, about 
doubling the 
stock-in-trade. 
Duplicates ofboth 
these toys may 
now be bought in 
any large toy store 
at prices varying 
from fifty cents to 
a dollar and ahalf. 

Sometimes one 
of the children 
played that she 
wasa housekeeper 
living in an apart- 
ment, andsent her 
orders to the store 
from the nursery 
in a basket drawn 
across by a string. 
The orders were 
delivered to her 
by the same bas- 
ket. The dolls themselves often 
drove to market in a toy cart, and 
a toy automobile belonging to a 
playfellow sometimes brought other 
doll customers, as did also an ex- 
press wagon. 


This use as a store was only one 
of the many to which the children 
put their toy house. It became a 
doll’s hospital, a sewing-room, and a 
tea-room. Some boy cousins who 
came to visit in winter turned it 
into a besieged fort, a watch tower, 
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** Up-stairs ’’ in the Tree-house. 


and a place from which to shoot big 
game in the jungle. 

Certainly if health, pleasure, and 
training in many useful little ways 
count, the money expended for a 
tree play-house is well spent. 





Bird-houses made by Children of Public School No. 5, Bronx, New York City. 


HOME NATURE STUDY 


Last month we found that the birds 
were our protectors because they 
ate the insects which, if unchecked, 
would destroy all vegetation. 

A very interesting experiment 
by Mr. E. H. Forbush, State Orni- 
thologist of Massachusetts, shows 
how the birds will work for us, if we 
will only let them. An old neglected 
orchard was selected and special 
efforts were made to attract the 
birds during the winter months, by 
preparing food that they particu- 
larly like, and placing it where they 
could readily find it; for instance, 
suet, which was tied to the branches 
of the trees. As a result of this 
effort, the birds, instead of leaving 
when the snow fell, remained; and 
chickadees, nuthatches, wood- 
peckers, and creepers spent the 
winter in this old orchard, eating 
large numbers of eggs of the fall 
canker-worm moth and the larve 
of other injurious insects. In the 
spring, when the female canker 
worm moths appeared, the chicka- 


dees fed on these. Other trees in the 
neighborhood were badly infested 
with worms, while this orchard 
where the winter birds had been at 
work was practically free from them; 
the few which did appear were easily 
disposed of by the summer birds 
which came to the locality. The 
other orchards were almost stripped 
of their foliage, but this one retained 
its leaves, and with one exception 
was the only orchard in the neigh- 
borhood to produce any fruit. It is 
interesting to note that the excep- 
tion was the orchard nearest the one 
in which the experiment was tried. 

Another report of what valuable 
aid the birds can render comes 
from Mr. Mann, a pear-grower of 
Rochester, N. Y. One year the tree 
psylla had destroyed his entire crop, 
and he thought that there were no 
prospects of having any fruit the 
following year; but the nuthatches 
came in flocks, and worked in this 
orchard, and in the spring hardly an 
insect could be found. Thus these 
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birds saved thousands of dollars in 
one winter. 

Not only as destroyers of insect 
pests do the birds help us; but as 
industrious fighters against weeds 
also. Every one who has tried to 
raise a few flowers, or a vegetable 
garden, knows from bitter experi- 
ence what it means to keep a place 
clear of weeds. 

A weed is said to be “‘a plant out 
of place,” and certain plants have 
a habit of constantly getting out of 
place. They have a very disagree- 
able character, constantly trying to 
occupy the room allotted to useful 
plants, stealing their light, water, 
and food. A million weeds would 
spring up in a single acre if nature 
had not devised certain agents to 
check them and the most efficient 
agent is found in the seed-eating 
bird. 

From sunrise to sunset certain 
kinds of birds are steadily eating 
the seeds of weeds. Many of the 
weeds are annual; that is, they are 
killed each winter by the frost and 
depend on their seeds for a chance 
to appear again in the spring. It 
is on these seeds that many birds 
depend for food during the winter. 

The number of seeds destroyed 
in this way is enormous. In Shrews- 
bury, Mass., a snowflake picked up 
for breakfast in a garden in Febru- 
ary 1000 seeds of pigweed. The 
mourning dove takes a very active 
part in this warfare against weeds. 
In the crop of one killed in a rye field 
in Warner, Tenn., were found 7500 


seeds of wood sorrel. As these rep- 
resented one meal, the value of this 
dove to the farmer would be diffi- 
cult to over-estimate. Everything 
possible should be done to prevent 
its meeting the fate of its more 
beautiful relatives, the passenger 
pigeons, which a few years ago were 
so numerous as to darken the sky 
during their migration, but of which 
now not a single pair remains. 

Another bird long considered a 
game bird is the meadowlark. It is 
a great mistake to kill this bird, for 
its usefulness and beauty far sur- 
pass its value as food. The farmer 
cannot afford to dispense with the 
meadowlark, for it busies itself all 
summer eating grasshoppers and 
noxious insects, and, when autumn 
comes, varies its diet with ragweed 
and other harmful plants. 

Dr. Judd, of the Biological Sur- 
vey, conveys some idea of what one 
kind of bird can do when he says 
that the tree sparrow destroys each 
year in the State of Iowa alone about 
1,750,000 pounds, or 875 tons, of 
weed seed during its winter sojourn. 
If these seeds had developed into 
plants, the expense to the farmer in 
getting rid of them by the hoe and 
the cultivator would be almost pro- 
hibitive. 

The readers of the Home Nature 
Study Department will find it very 
interesting to observe the birds, 
and to classify those that feed mostly 
on insects, and those that prefer 
weed seeds. Of course all our readers 


will protect both groups. 
A HB 





“W.A.G.’S TALE” 


EDITED BY MARGARET TURNBULL 


CuapTer III 
OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOR 


In a minute he came out with a tin 

pail in his hand, and all the cats ran 

after him, and he said, “Shoo, Ted- 

dy,” and they ran away a little bit, 

but came back and mewed and 

rubbed against his feet. He handed 
me the pail 
across the 
fence, and [| 
took it, and 
he said, “A 
littleata time, 
boy.” 


trouble. When I calls, ‘Here, 
Teddy,’ — they all comes. When 
I calls, ‘Shoo, Teddy,’ — they all 
shoos.” And I said, “That’s the 
best idea I ever heard of —for cats.” 

He said, “‘ Now, boy, you lift the 
handle of that pump high and throw 
some water into her, and then keep 
a-pumping.” And I did, and the 
water came, and I pumped up a 
glassful, but he would n’t take any. 

Then I said I’d fill the pail and 
bring it round because I’d like to 
see his cats close to, and he said, 
““Never mind the pail, young fel- 
low, jist hand it over and come 
round yourself.” 

So I did, first calling to Aunty 
Edith to ask if I might, and she 
came to the door and shook hands 
with him, over the fence, and said, 
“How do you do, Mr. Taylor. This 
is William Gordon, the son of Cap- 
tain Gordon, I told you of.”” Then 


** All the cats ran after him.”’ 


Then he went up to his porch and 
got a big dish and said, “Here, 
Teddy, Teddy,” and all the cats 
ran to him, and he fed them. 

I stood watching him, and he said, 
“Why don’t you ease the pump?” 
and I said, “If you please, sir, 
which one of your cats is Teddy?” 
He said: “Sho, boy, they’re all 
named Teddy after President 
Roosevelt, and because it saves 


he said: “Sho, you don’t meanter 
say it! I served under his grand- 
father.” And Aunty Edith said to 
me, “William, Mr. Taylor was a 
soldier in the army all through the 
Civil War, and he can tell you lots 
about it.” So I went over to his 
house and we sat on his back porch, 
and he smoked a pipe, and I played 
with all his Teddy-cats. 

Mr. Taylor told me he was sev- 
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enty-three years old, and I said, 
“My! I’d never guessed it, you look 
younger than that”; and he said, 
“Yes, boy, I’m stepping along.” 
Then he told me when he was a 
boy he worked on one of the canal 
boats, and at that time there were 
many more boats, for most of the 
freight, that goes in freight trains 
now on railroads, came down the 
canal in boats. After that he en- 
listed in the army and went away 
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out West. He told me when he was 
young the West was the West, and 
you could shoot buffaloes. He 
knows because he shot them. Then 
when the Civil War broke out, he 
stayed in the army, enlisted again 
and fought all through it, and came 
home with a bullet in his leg. 

His father was a cooper and built 
the stone house Mr. Taylor lives in 
for a cooper shop, and that was why 


— 


it was built so solid and had such 
thick walls. He took me into the 
cellar and showed it to me, for that 
was where they set the iron hoops 
for the barrels to cool. I asked him 
who lived with him in it, and he 
said he was all alone, everybody was 
gone, he said, but him. I told him 
about my father and mother then, 
and how I would be all alone if it 
was n’t for Uncle Burt, and he said 
Uncle Burt was a fine man and a 
good soldier. 

He said he was glad I lived next 
door. I told him I was glad too. He 
asked me if I went in for any kind 
of sport like shooting; and I said, 
not yet, but I climbed trees, and 
he said, when his cherries were ripe, 
if I did n’t make myself sick on 
Aunty Edith’s, I could climb his, 
when he was around. 

Then I asked him if he would tell 
me a story about the Civil War, and 
he laughed and said the most of 
them were too full of fighting 
and sad things for a little boy 
like me; and I told him I 
did n’t mind them being a 
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‘¢ He smoked a pipe, and I played with all his Teddy-cats.’’ 


little bloody; that I was n’t a kin- 
dergarten baby. 

He laughed some more, and said: 
‘Speaking of climbing trees makes 
me think of how near I was to being 
captured by some rebels once. You 
know, boy, Quakers is agin all 
fighting, so at the beginning of the 
war, when we regulars was sent to 
drill with a lot of new men and knock 
them into shape, I was some sur- 
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prised when fust thing I seen was 
young Jim Wilton, whose father I 
knowed to be a Quaker living on the 
corner of the same street where my 
uncle lived in Phillydelphy. 

“T says to him, ‘Hullo, Jim, what 
you doing here?’ and he said, ‘ Well, 
Tom, I come here to larn you how to 
fight.” ‘And you a Quaker’s son,’ 
says I. ‘Yup,’ he says, ‘and thee 
knows that my old folks is none too 
pleased; but somehow I could n’t 
stay home comfortable with all the 
other boys fighting to free the 
blacks, so here I be.’ 

“Well, I was right glad to see 
him, and get news of all the old 
neighbors, and Jim and me gits 
very chummy; and when there’s a 
piece of business needing the atten- 
tion of one of us, it usually. gits the 
attention of both. Me and him 
hunting in couples as it were. 

“That’s how it come about 
that one time, there being a bit of 
spying to be done, me and Jim finds 
ourselves in rebel uniforms, waiting 
and listening beside a camp fire 
outside the rebel Gineral’s tent, 
using our ears and our eyes too. 
When up rides Gineral Stuart, who 
used to be my commanding officer 
in the old days before he turnt reb, 
when he was in the regular army. 


“My! but I was in a terrible tak- | 


ing, for Stuart had a gredge agin 
me for somepin I’d done. I’ll tell 
ye about that another day. 
*T warn’t me was to blame. But if 
he onct caught sight of me, it would 
be short shrift at the end of the 
rope. 

“So Jim and me begins edging 
away, until we could get a gait 
on without being noticed; and get 


away we did, and into the woods 
where our own clothes were hid: 
made the change and was getting 
back to our own quarters, happy as 
larks to be on the home road; laugh- 
ing to think how near we’d been to 
Gineral Stuart, without his know- 
ing it; and patting ourselves on the 
back at how neatly we’d done the 
trick, when Jim looks up and says, 
‘Hey, Tom, look at them persim- 
mons.’ Sure enough, there was a 
tree full of the nicest ripe persim- 
mons you ever see, right in our way. 

“Now our rations had n’t been 
any toofull lately and we were pretty 
nigh hungry all the time. 

“Tom,” he says, ‘I uster be the 
best tree-climber in the county. I 
gotter get me some of those.’ 

““*Aw, Jim,’ I says, ‘don’t be a 
fool. The woods may be full of 
rebels. I’m full as hungry as you 
are, but I ain’t going to stop for any 
persimmons.’ 

“Just a handful,’ he says, ‘and 
it won’t take a minute. Will you 
wait?’ 

“No, I won’t,’ I says, being so 
doggoned tired that I knew if I sat 
down I’d fall asleep. ‘I’m for push- 
ing back to camp, and if you ain’t 
all kinds of a foolish boy, you’ll do 
the same.’ 

“So I went on, and Jim, he gives 
me one look, and then he gives the 
tree a squint, and sho! he was off 
and up it before you could say 
‘Jack Robinson.’ Climb! well, 
rather. He was up it in no time, and 
eating and slinging the persimmons 
into his hat. It made me somad that 
I just naturally turned my back and 
went right on. 

“Suddenly I hears a kind of 
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whistle that was our signal — Jim’s 
and mine — to look out for trouble. 
So I drops right down and rolls 
over into the bushes, and draws 
them over me, so I can’t be seen. 
Then I lays quiet and listens. 

“‘T hears voices, and turning my 
head so softly that the bushes don’t 
move, I peeps 
out and sees a 
party of rebs 
a-coming down 
the path. 
They ’d_ seen 
Jim, just after 
he’d give me 
his warning, 
and they lays 
for him under 
the tree, and 
one of them 
rebs, who was 
justashandy at 
the climbing as 
Jim, goes up 
and brings him 
down, persim- 
mons and all. 
Therebs laugh, 
and eat his per- 
simmons and 
take him prisoner and march off; 
Jim allowing that he was so hungry 
that he’d stolen off by his lonesome 
to get something toeat. One of the 
men had heard the whistle Jim 
gave, but Jim explaining that he 
whistled in surprise at seeing them, 
they only beats up the bush a little, 
not coming near me. 

“They go off, with Jim never so 
much as looking my way, though 
they passed so clost to me that the 
lieutenant’s heel scrunched my 
little finger. I had to take it without 


hollering or moving, for if I had 
they’d taken me along with Jim. 
And that’s what tree climbing 
brings a man to.” 
“What became of Jim?” I asked. 
“Oh, Jim, he was kept a prisoner 
all through the war, so he never 
got noenjyment out of his life, never 
seeing a bit of real fight- 
ing — just marching and 
drilling and prison. So 
that, as he said, he might 
as well never’a’ run away, 
— seeing he had to bide 
a non-combatant, which 
is the same as Quaker, after all.” 
“Then he did n’t like it, did he?” 
I asked. 
“No,” Mr. Taylor said, laugh- 
ing, “he did n’t. And let this be a 
warning to you, young man. Don’t 
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‘* Brings him down, persimmons and all.”” 


you go up a tree for persimmons or 
cherries or other fruits whatsomever, 
agin the advice of your elders and 
betters.” 

“No, sir, Mr. Taylor,” I said, “‘I 


never will.” 
CHAPTER IV 


ON THE TOWPATH 


Our house is so nearly on the tow- 
path, that the mules eat the honey- 
suckle from the fence, and as there 
is only a tiny flower-bed between 
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the house and the fence, you can 
hear the voices, and the tramping of 
the mules, as plainly indoors as 
out. 

At night, when you wake up in 
the dark, you think they are com- 
ing in. That’s at first. By and by 
you get so used to them that you 
don’t think about it. 

One reason why we came down so 
early in the spring is that I’m not 
to be sent to school until the fall, 
because I’m not to use my eyes too 
much, until they get stronger. 
Measles made them a little weak. 
So I have one hour with Aunty May 
for reading and sums, and half an 
hour with Aunty Edith for French; 
and then I don’t have to do any- 
thing else for the rest of the day, 
until nearly dark, when I water the 
flower-beds for both the aunties. 

But from eleven until four, except 
at lunch-time, I must not bust into 
the house and holler at Aunty May 
— for she is writing; and I must not 
run after and plague Aunty Edith, 
when she goes up the towpath — 
for she’s painting. 

Mr. Taylor, being seventy-three, 
can be spoken to at any time, ex- 
cept when he’s doing his baking. 
Then he does n’t want anything or 
anybody round his feet, he says. 
Just as if I was cats! 

This morning I’m writing about, 
I was out on the towpath, fishing 
for eels, so I could put one in the tub 
which stands by the pump to catch 
the overflow; because Aunty May 
is very much afraid of snakes and 
eels, and she squeals so funny when 
she sees them that it is what Mr. 
Taylor calls “‘a fair treat” to hear 
her. 


I thought if I got her good and 
scared with seeing one in the tub, 
she might be so mad that she’d not 
be able to write, and would chase 
me round the garden. 

It’s too bad Aunty May’s grown 
up. She likes to play as well as any 
boy I know, and she’s good at it, 
too, if it was n’t for her writing. 
Uncle Burt used to complain of that 
writing, too, when he was home. 
He said it interfered a lot — when 
he wanted her to play with him. 

Anyway the eels did n’t bite, but 
I thought maybe I’d get a sunfish, 
and that’s nearly as good a scream- 
starter, if Aunty May does n’t ex- 
pect it to be there. 

All at once, I felt my cap pushed 
right off, and I looked up and there 
was a boy, riding on the top of an 
old gray mule, that was one of two 
tired - looking mules, dragging a 
canal boat. 

There was nobody on the boat 
that I could see, ’cept one man 
asleep on the top. 

“Gimme my cap, boy,” I said. 

“Aw, you and your fishin’,” he 
says. ‘‘Git off the towpath.” 

And I said: “You can’t say that 
to me. We’ve got the right of way 
here, because I live in that house 
with the green door.” 

“Oh, you do,” says he. “Well, 
baby dear, go in and tell yer wim- 
min folks ye’ve lost your cap”; and 
he chucked my cap right into the 
canal! 

Well, I could n’t get it, without 
falling in, and there was the canal- 
boat coming along ready to run over 
it. So I took my fishing-rod and 
flicked it“at him, and there — I had 
caught the eel after all! It struck 
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him, all cold and slippery, and he 
yelled, and it hit the mule, and the 
mule ran away, dragging the other 
mule with it, right up the slope to 
Rabbit Run Bridge! 

The boy had grabbed the fish- 
ing-rod, so that my rod and my eel 
went with them. 

My! but I was mad, but kind of 
excited, too, fora man came up from 
the inside of the canal boat and 


face as they went away, turning 
round and riding backwards to doit. 

I knew then that he was the same 
boy that made a face at me when I 
was in the train. 

Well, I had to tell Aunty Edith, 
and she looked very severe, and 
gave me my second-best cap and 
said, ‘William, do be careful, this 
time.” But I only told her that the 
boy threw my cap into the water. 


**So I took my fishing-rod and flicked it at him.”’ 


yelled, and the man on the deck 
woke up and yelled, and the boy 
was yelling! 

There was a farmer driving along 
the road and across the bridge and 


when he saw mules coming, lickity- 
split, where mules never come, — 
right up to the bridge, — he yelled 
too, and licked his horse to get out 
of the way. The boy, he licked the 
mules with myrod. He’d thrown my 
eel back into the water. 

He was as cool as could be, and 
by and by he got the mules calmed 
down, and one of the men from the 
boat jumped off and helped him and 
they got the ropes all straight again 
and started off. The boy never said 
a word, except when the man asked 
him what did it. Then he told him, 
“The mule did n’t like the looks of 
that baby boy there on the canal 
bank.” The man shook his fist at 
me, and I called, ““Gimme my cap.” 
And the boy said, “Wait till we 
come back”; and he made an awful 


I did n’t tell that he said he was 
coming back. 

But I talked to Mr. Taylor about 
it, and he agreed that when I saw 
the boy again, I’d have to have it 
out with him, and he’d stand referee 
to see that there was no unfair ad- 
vantage took of me or him. 

“For,” says he, “you can’t be 
called baby darling free and often 
by them boat boys, and neither can 
you eel them boat boys and scare 
their mules. All things being equal, 
you ask him his intentions next time 
and come to some mew-tual feeling 
on the matter, which won’t reach 
the ears of your Aunty Edith. The 
ears of your Aunty May,” says he, 
“could be reached and enjyed by 
them fine, if took alone, and with- 
out t’other Aunty present.” 

Well, every day I kept a watch- 
out for that boy, and for a whole 
week I did n’t see him. 

One Monday, Aunty May asked 
Aunty Edith if I could n’t go down, 
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— it was raining, — if I put on my 
raincoat and boots,— with Mr. 
Taylor, when he went to the mail, 
and bring her some stamps and 
stamped envelopes. Aunty Edith 
said, “Oh, all right, May, but it 
seems to me you eat stamps. They 
disappear so fast.” Aunty May 
laughed, and said: “‘ Be-that-as-it- 
may,” which is what shealways says 
when she wants to stop discussing, 
“William goes.” 

So I got ready, and Mr. Taylor 
and me started down. It’s a mile 
away. 

Mr. Taylor does n’t like umbrel- 
las, neither do I, so, as it was only 
misting, Aunty May said I need n’t. 

Just as we got to Rabbit Run 
Bridge, who came along, with his 
mules, and the same canal boat, and 
the same man asleep, under an um- 
brella this time, but that Boy! 

Mr. Taylor says, that the et-i-ket 
of such things makes him leave me 
and go sit on the bridge while I had 
it out. So I went down and said to 


the boy, “Hey, you, where’s my 
cap?” And he grinned and said, “I 
give it to your eel. He’s a-wearing 
of it now, and it looks fine on 
him.” 

That strikes me so funny that I 
began to laugh; then I remembered 
that was n’t what I wanted to do. 
So I says, “Come on down till I 
polish you up for what you did to 
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** Never you mind, baby dear, come on.”’ 









my cap”; and he says, “I’ll be 
down ina minute tofix you for what 
you done to my mule. I’ve gotter 
put him in trousers to-morrow, his 
legs is so damaged.” 

Then I began to laugh again, at 
the thought of a mule in trousers. 
“Aw, come on down,” I said. 
“You ain’t got any trousers for 
him.” ‘‘Have, too,” he said; “I’m 
making them spare minutes out of 
Turkey red. And when I adds brass 
buttons and pockets I’ll put ’em on, 
the next time he passes your house.” 

I began to laugh again, and then 
he jumped down, and before I knew 
it hit me a punch on the nose. That 
made me so mad that I hit at him 
and it struck his leg, and he said, 
“Ouch,” and jumped so that I 
looked at his leg, and saw it was 
black and blue already. 

“Who did that?” I said. 

“Never you mind, baby dear,” 
he said: “come on. If my leg did 
get catched between the boat and 
the bank and ground agin a stone 






this morning, I can still fight an eel- 
catcher.” 

And he hopped up to me on one 
foot, and I saw he wasn’t much 
bigger than me, maybe eleven or 
twelve, and he had all he could do 
to keep from crying because‘his leg 
hurt him so; but he was so quick 
that I just had to dodge to get out 
of the way. 
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“Say,” I said, after I’d gotten 
out of his reach, “‘I don’t want to 
hit you when you’re hurt. And any- 
way,” I said, “I don’t know that I 
care about fighting with anybody 
who can make eels wear caps and 
mules red trousers. Wait a minute 
and I’ll get a clean rag and some 
witchhazel for your leg.” 

“No, you don’t,” he says; “I 
ain’t going to be fussed over, but if 
you gotta pitcher book, like the one 
I seen you reading one day, that, 
an’ something to chew’ll keep my 
mind off my leg, and when it’s all 
right again, I’ll come past and 
smash you into bait for eels.” 

That did n’t seem quite what I 
wanted, but I told Mr. Taylor the 
boy was hurt and I could n’t fight, 
and he said, “Certainly not — agin 
reg-u-lations.” 

Then he said he’d wait for me a 
minute, and I ran back home, be- 
cause I knew I’d get there faster 
than any canal mule, and I bust into 
the room, and told Aunty May, and 
first she did n’t like my bursting in 
like that, and then she got interest- 
ed. She gave me a picture-book 
and a piece of rag, and some witch- 
hazel in a bottle, and a big piece of 


cake. When I got out, the boy was 
just coming up to the fence, and 
Aunty May wanted to tie up his 
leg for him, but he would n’t. So 
she explained to him that the stuff 
in the bottle and the rag was for his 
leg, and he said, ‘‘ Yes’m, thanks,” 
and then she went in the house 
quick, so’s I could speak to him 
myself. I’d asked her to. 

He said, ‘Well, eel-catcher, this 
will help me some. And if I pass this 
way agin, I’ll look you up.” 

*QOh do,” I said. 

“Want yer book back?” he calls. 

“No,” I said, “when you get 
through with it, give it to the 
eel.” 

“No,” says he, “he’s not fond of 
reading, but I know an old mush- 
rat that’s fond of anything like 
print. I’ll give it to him, so any 
time you see him reading it by 
moonlight, with his spectacles on, 
you’ll know it’s my friend.” 

“Oh, come back soon,” I called, 
‘and tell me more about it”; for 
he was getting slowly and slowly 
away from me. 

*T will,” he shouted, “if I don’t 
make a mistake and swallow the 
witchhazel.” 


[To be continued] 


“AUTUMN” 


THE morns are meeker than they were, 
The nuts are getting brown; 

The berry’s cheek is plumper, 

The rose is out of town. 

The maple wears a gayer scarf, 

The field a scarlet gown. 

Lest I should be old-fashioned, 


I’ll put a trinket on. 


Emity Dickinson. 





CHILDREN’S READING 


ON THE USE OF “HOW TO TELL STORIES” IN 
THE HOME 


BY SARA CONE BRYANT 


Author of ‘* How to Tell Stories to Children,’’ and ‘¢ Stories to Tell to Children ” 


SomE years ago when I began to 
write “How to Tell Stories to 
Children,” I was rather newly ac- 
quainted with the primary and 
kindergarten teachers of this coun- 
try, and I did not at all realize the 
extent to which that book would be 
adopted by them as a text-book or 
desk-book; later, in the course of 
my work, I grew to be very well ac- 
quainted, indeed, with teachers of 
every grade, and it has been from 
that time to this one of my happiest 
and most satisfying experiences to 
find that so many of them consider 
my work a genuine and permanent 
aid in teaching. But notwithstand- 
ing this fact, I often recall to mind 
my first intention in writing ‘the 
little book, which was, really, to 
speak to the mothers of children 
and their unofficial friends. 

This being so, it was something 
of a surprise to me when the Editor 
of Home Procress asked me to 
write an article on the “Use of ‘How 
to Tell Stories’ in the home.” I felt 
almost like saying, “I might as well 
write about the use of a cook-book 
in the kitchen: where else should it 
be used?” But for that point of 
view I really apologize to my friend 
the Editor, because it is quite true 
that the different chapters of the 
book, and some of the instructions 
in it, are so worded as to apply most 
apparently to school work. 


Consequently I am very glad to 
say anything I can to those of you 
who are not teachers (except inevi- 
tably and unofficially) as to the way 
in which you may perhaps get most 
value for yourselves and your child- 
ren out of the little book in ques- 
tion. 

First, disregard the classification 
into grade work, altogether. It is 
better to give the stories to your 
children in much the order they are 
given in the book, but one must 
sometimes make a beginning wher- 
ever one finds that the particular 
little listener becomes interested, 
and then work backward or forward 
as the case may be. 

It is safe to assume that the 
nursery rhymes appeal most keenly 
to babies, and to children under 
five years old. 

To children from four to six years 
old onecan tell with great success the 
tiniest and simplest of real stories. 
My four- and five-year-old little 
friends are often mature enough to 
love “Raggylug,” and they are al- 
ways fascinated by Mrs. Richards’s 
perfect little story, ““The Pig Bro- 
ther.” I have known children of 
five, too, who were also entirely en 
rapport with the “Story of Wylie,” 
which is more advanced.’ So you 
see, no one can lay down any hard- 
and-fast rule for giving certain 
stories to children of certain ages; 
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one can only suggest general lines 
and types which experience has 
found to be especially suitable. 

The little lads and lasses from 
six to eight will revel in folk-tales, 
myths, nature stories, funny stories 
of animals and adventures, and in 
the simpler Bible stories; and, in- 
deed, will take almost any good 
story happily, so long as it is told 
in simple language, brief sentences, 
and does not deal with any difficult 
or unfamiliar ideas. This is the age 
at which they love “Cinderella,” 
“Sleeping Beauty,” and “Brer 
Rabbit.” 

As the boys and girls get a year 
or two older, they are less easily 
classified in their likings, and more 
individual. From now on, they will 
unconsciously dictate to you what 
they will have, or rather they will 
indicate it to you by the strong 
preference they show for some kinds 
of stories. By all means follow 
their unconscious suggestions. 

The chief value of the text-book 
to you now will be not so much in 
deciding what kind of story to give 
them as in helping you to give them 
the right stories of the kind that 
they want. Ever so many different 
authors and tales will, in their own 
peculiar way, appeal to the same in- 
stinct or interest in children. For 
example, boys of a certain age are 
eager for excitement in all their 
stories, for thrills, for adventure, 
“for conquest and danger. A great 
many members of the writing world 
have catered to this taste, but their 
products range all the way from the 
sanity and wholesomeness of Stev- 
enson, Daniel Defoe, and Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, to the folly, the 


criminal suggestions, and the harm- 
ful phraseology of those nameless 
writers who fill the cheap periodical 
stores with their blood-and-thun- 
der stories. Let the boys have all 
the adventure and heroism they 
want, but try to give them the right 
kind. Funny “Billy Beg” will do 
them no harm. Stories of King 
Arthur will be good food for them. 
Stories of our pioneer Americans 
will suit them excellently. In a 
scant and merely suggestive way 
the stories in the last part of ““How 
to Tell Stories” will help you to 
choose. 

There are several characteristic 
ways of using the story-telling treat 
in a family, and any one of them 
which suits the habits and needs of 
your particular household is the 
one for you to adopt. One of my 
most charming friends, a man of 
great practical ability and much 
dignity in his everyday pursuits, has 
formed the lovable habit of telling 
original stories to his little daugh- 
ter every morning, in the short but 
blissful cosy period which comes 
between her awakening and the 
more belated rising of her mother. 
Wrapped in his warm dressing- 
gown, and speaking in a dramatic 
and carefully guarded voice, he 
spends that twenty minutes by 
his little daughter’s bedside every 
morning in the busy year. And the 
result is one of the loveliest and 
most harmonious relations I have 
ever seen between a father and a 
little girl. The child’s head is filled 
with helpful fancies, and with hap- 
pily turned and humorously illus- 
trated moral lessons; her mind is 
stored with unusual bits of informa- 
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tion; and her language has devel- 
oped in a quaint and sweet aptitude 
for distinctive phrases. Once or 
twice in the week this little girl has 
the great privilege of telling one of 
the stories back to her father, and 
nowadays so many of us have 
caught alluring hints of the interest 
of these original tales that she is 
often called upon to reconstruct one 
of them for her big brothers or for 
her mother’s more intimate friends. 
She does this with an absolute 
lack of self-consciousness and an 
absorbed devotion to the matter in 
hand which is the very key and fun- 
damental method of all good talk- 
ing. 

In another family where the child- 
ren are given their heritage of story- 
telling, it is just before bedtime that 
it happens, and in this case the 
mother and father take turns in be- 
ing story-teller. The children in this 
family are still very young, and it is 
more often than not that they are 
cuddled up on the father’s or mo- 
ther’s lap, in their long white night- 
gowns, while they listen to nursery 
rhymes, sometimes sung and some- 
times said; long, much repeated 
stories about the new little calf in 
the barn; or what “dada” did to- 
day, or what “mamma did see” 
when she went to Boston. 

Some of my friends keep an es- 
pecial hour on Sundays when they 
read to the boys and girls or tell 
them stories. Some of the less busy 
ones read or tell or discuss one story 
every day, either just at dusk or at 
whatever time best intervenes be- 
tween theoutdoor play which follows 
school and the habitual family hours 
for meals, lessons, and bedtime. 


The busier mothers and fathers, 
especially the mothers, are likely to 
limit their story-hour to Sundays 
and rainy days, and if it must be 
limited at all, these are surely the 
prime occasions for it. Nothing is 
more quieting without being dull, 
nothing is more stimulating with- 
out being exciting, than to sit and 
listen to a delightful story well told. 
The children who have this privilege 
will almost welcome the long stormy 
day which ends in such a treat, and 
will surely welcome the Sunday 
which means to them the closest 
companionship the week affords 
with their best friends of all, mo- 
ther and father. 

The place for the story-telling 
may be anywhere in the house 
which suits your particular needs, 
but to my own mind there has never 
been any spot so altogether perfect 
for it as the traditional circle by the 
fireside. Those of you who still live, 
as I do, in a house of the olden time, 
will know just what geniality, cosi- 
ness, and familiar cheer the “little 
low fire on the hearth” adds to all 
enjoyment shared around it. Shar- 
ing a good story by the hearth 
strengthens and deepens this im- 
pression to an unusual degree, and 
the habit once thoroughly formed 
is a strong bond to hold the interest 
and affection of your boys and girls 
close to the customs and things of 
home. 

A real story-hour at home varies 
in a pleasant way through reading 
aloud in turn, actual story-telling, 
happy discussions, little talks, and 
dramatic play. The one special 
phase*of the subject, however, of 
which I started to speak to you, is 
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the telling of stories, and I know 
that some of you mothers who have 
never done this are hoping that the 
little book will show you how. 
Well, no one can really show you 
how; we can only tell you how well 
worth while it is to try, and then 
help you to improve after you have 
tried. Begin, anyway! If you are 
timid, start with reading one of the 
little stories aloud to yourself, and 
after you have read it several times 
so that the sound of it is in your 
ears, try to tell just what you re- 
member of it, without any particu- 
lar painstaking, to the little boy or 
girl who climbs on your knee next 
day. I always say it is the listener 
who teaches us how to tell stories; 
when we are telling them well, that 
is simply, unaffectedly, and interest- 
ingly, the listener ts interested; 
when we are telling them poorly, he 
is bored and shows it, — especially 
if he is a child. Your own children 
in their entire lack of awe for your 
familiar personality will give you 
all the help in this line you could 
desire! 

All that I have said in my para- 
graphs on the art of story-telling 
applies absolutely to story-telling 
to one child in the home; it has no 
necessary limitation to the telling 
of stories in the school or in the hall. 
Follow the suggestions given there 
if you believe them to be good, but 
depend most of all on the sincerity 
of your own appreciation and inten- 
tion, upon the approval of your 
children, and upon practice. 

Tell your stories peacefully, 
softly, and with a gentleness and 
intimacy of manner. They are 
your own who are listening, you 


know, and you and they are, as my 
** good 


little girl 
friends.” 

It is hardly within the proper 
scope of this article for me to sug- 
gest books to use in the story hour 
beyond those listed in the last part 
of the text-book, and I suppose I 
ought to be especially reluctant to 
suggest anything published by 
Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, as that savors so largely of ad- 
vertising. Nevertheless, I am going 
to venture upon one single recom- 
mendation, because the books I have 
in mind have been of such real serv- 
ice and delight to me, and because 
I feel convinced that for the gen- 
eral use of reading and reading 
aloud in the home story-hour they 
have unusual worth. The series in 
question is Miss Eva March Tap- 
pan’s “Children’s Hour,” a collec- 
tion of stories of many kinds, form- 
ing ten volumes and covering such 
diverse fields and styles as folk- 
stories, stories from the classics, 
out-of-door stories, poems for child- 
ren, and modern These 
stories are not in form for telling 
without modification, but they are 
in most enjoyable literary form for 
the children to read or for the mo- 
ther to read aloud to them. 

There is just one thing I want to 
say in closing, namely, that it is 
of more real use to the beginner to 
hear one good story-teller than it is 
to read a whole chapter about story- 
telling. If the opportunity comes 
in your way, go to hear a good story- 
teller tell stories to children. Often 
there is an opportunity at the child- 
ren’s room in a_ large library. 
Often the superintendent of schools 


says to me, 


stories. 
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makes an opportunity for the child- 
ren and the citizens of the town. 
Sometimes theteacher of the nearest 
kindergarten is an excellent story- 
teller. Sometimes the public lec- 
ture courses of the club, or the town, 
or the churches include an evening 
of story-telling. Take advantage of 
any such chance, but oh! do not be 
misled into thinking that any one 
who tells stories on the platform 
must necessarily do it well. “Take 
no stock,” as the phrase goes, in the 
person who orates and gesticulates, 
using an unnatural voice, and act- 
ing in an unnatural manner; ask 
yourself quite frankly if you are 
yourself being interested and en- 
tertained, and look about you with 
unprejudiced eyes to see if the child- 
ren are really held by a: spell, as 
they should be. Have they forgot- 
ten themselves in absorption of the 
tale? Are they perfectly quiet, and 
do their little faces reflect uncon- 
sciously the merriment, the sobri- 
ety, the expectancy, or the pathos 
of the story? 


The day has passed when I my. 
self can, with justice to my other 
duties, travel about the country 
telling stories to children and their 
grown-up friends, but nothing 
which I have ever done has given me 
keener delight than this did. And 
I am wholly sincere in urging you 
other friends of children to try the 
story-telling for yourselves and to 
encourage your communities to en- 
gage for you the most gifted people 
whom you can learn of in this field. 

If the little text-book on story- 
telling is of use to you, and adds to 
the pleasure of the children in your 
home, I shall be very glad. If you 
will broaden the range of its influ- 
ence for good, by initiatinga further 
use of story-telling in your commun- 
ity, I shall be even more glad, be- 
cause I am convinced that that will 
make for a better development of 
the relation between parents and 
children, and teachers and parents, 
and in so doing will be a useful fac- 
tor in the community life. 


“BOOKS” 


Or else I sat on in my chamber green, 

And liv’d my life, and thought my thoughts, and pray’d 
My prayers without the vicar; read my books, 

Without considering whether they were fit 

To do me good. Mark, there. We get no good 

By being ungenerous, even to a book, 


And calculating profits ... 


so much help 


By so much reading. It is rather when 

We gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s profound, 
Impassion’d for its beauty and salt of truth — 
*T is then we get the right good from a book. 


E.vizABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 





AS 


FOREIGNERS VIEW OUR HOME 


PROGRESS 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


We had been discussing home- 
life in various lands with the pro- 
fessional globe-trotter on the after- 
deck of the liner. Possibly the fact 
that to-morrow night we might 
reasonably expect the dim outline 
of Manhattan on the horizon had 
something to do with it, but the 
matter of home was uppermost 
with all, and it set the globe-trotter 
commenting: — 

“You Americans,” he said, with 
his inimitable French accent, “‘are 
a wonderful people! I know, for 
this will be my fourth trip among 
you. You erect homes so wonder- 
fully beautiful that even our 
European palaces do not com- 
pare; you make of your wives, not 
companions, but princesses, ruling 
over hosts of servants and with 
nothing to do but command; but, 
if I may say it, you seem to have 
over-looked, from the richest to the 
poorest of you, one phase of home- 
life toward which all home progress 
must tend, and this is CONTINUAL 
COMFORT. 

“You speak to your guest of 
your home, you tell him to ‘make 
himself at home’ and so on; and 
thereby you mean perfect ease, 
comfort, convenience. 

“Now, let me show you the re- 
sult of my observations, — and, as 
editor of a paper devoted to woman 
and the home, I have investigated 
the matter closely: — 


“Beginning with the young mar- 
ried woman, whose husband is just 
beginning a financial rise and who 
is ensconced in a two-, three-, 
four-room flat, — mi-lady has cer- 
tain days for cleaning certain 
rooms. Wednesday may be the day 
for parlor and bedroom, Thursday 
for dining-room and kitchen, let’s 
say, and so on, according to the 
size of her house. 

*“What occurs is this: mi-lady 
starts on a tour of cleaning, which 
is pursued to the endywith nerve- 
wracking vengeance. Carpets are 
swept, rugs go out for a beating; 
furniture, however heavy, is dragged 
to the hall for dusting, then, re- 
turning to its place; vases come 
down and are washed; dust-rags 
sweep the mantel, the tops of bu- 
reaux, places where no human be- 
ing, in his senses, would have any 
occasion to look. 

“Why? 

“Well, this 1s Wednesday and 
Wednesday 1s cleaning-day for the 
parlor. Therefore, in the name of 
cleanliness, health and comfort and 
peace of mind are sacrificed; maid 
and man of all work, if she keep 
them, are turned loose; there is the 
scraping of the scrubbing-brush on 
the hard marble of the mantel, the 
knock of the broom against the 
door. Jt must be, because — it is 
Wednesday! No other reason. 

“Twice a year you advance to 
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still greater excesses, to wit, your 
house-cleaning times. 

“Had I dropped in unexpectedly 
on you, on June 24th, you and your 
wife would probably have asked 
me into the dining-room, believing 
it in perfect condition for any guest. 
But on June 25th, just because 
it is house-cleaning time and she 
resolved this year to start with 
the dining-room, mi-lady will have 
everything out. 

“Curtains come down and car- 
pets come up, the vases stand high 
on the table in mid-room, the chan- 
delier is out for re-gilding. In the 
halls stand pots of sizing awaiting 
the wall-paperer; the -stairs are 
clogged with varnish for the handy- 
man to apply. For two weeks and 
often longer the war on the dirt 
wages. It is ceaseless; you rise ear- 
lier than ever before to be prepared 
for the paperer; you retire later than 
ever, since the mattress- mender 
delayed sending the mattress till 
ten. 

“Wife, daughters, the servants, 
not only become ill-humored, being 
thoroughly tired, but actually go 
through a physical strain and a 
nerve-wracking encounter that it 
will take a month to recover from. 

“Now, if I may say so, see how 
much farther we’ve progressed than 
you in this matter of home com- 
fort :— 

““Eugénie is to marry Jule in mid- 
October. About the first of October 
he and she go house-hunting, or the 
house he has built for her is sub- 
stantially complete. Together, or 
alone, they go out and buy the 
varied things to furnish it. The 
dot is made ready; like-wise the out- 


fit; — with the former they gauge 
expenditures, for the latter she 
finds place. 

“The little house, let’s call it, is 
given thorough scrubbing by some 
women Eugénie has hired. Cellar 
to attic, every floor, every sill, every 
door, is cleaned thoroughly. The 
paper is new upon the walls and 
ceiling. The chandeliers are newly 
burnished. The carpets are new, 
so too the furniture, the pictures, 
the vases. Each item is scrubbed 
or dusted thoroughly as it ENTERS 
the house. 

“By and by everything is in, 
except the wedding gifts. Over at 
mother’s house these undergo a 
like scrutiny before they are put on 
exhibition for the wedding. 

“The point I make is that when 
this new wedded life is begun every- 
thing is absolutely as immaculate, 
as clean, as tidy, as near perfection, 
as it can be made. 

“Begins, then, the married state! 

“The breakfast over, Jule gone 
to work, Eugénie steps into the 
parlor, seats herself in an easy- 
chair just next the door. She has in 
her hand a little pencil, costing a 
penny, and a paper-pad, costing no 
more, both kept in a handy place 
here in the closet. 

“Her eyes sweep first the front 
wall, right to left. The window was 
spotted by the rain, — that needs 
washing. But that the rain hit the 
windows on the north side of the 
house does n’t imply that those on 
the east, west, and south sides are 
soiled. So, instead of setting the 
maid to washing the windows ALL 
OVER THE HOUSE, as your American 
housewife does on some appointed 
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day, she writes on a page headed, 
‘For Marie,’ — ‘Wash windows at 
front of house.’ 

“She notices, as her eyes sweep 
the wall, that the picture of father 
has had a bit chipped from it. 

‘She heads another page, ‘Tele- 
phone!’ andonthis indicates that she 
must telephone the picture-dealer, 
— next time his wagon passes this 
way, will he stop for a picture need- 
ing repairs to its frame? No having 
half-a-dozen walls unsightly at once 
by reason of as many pictures down 
for cleaning, re-framing, or the like, 
— just the one gone, and a slight 
shifting of the rest on that wall con- 
cealing the void. 

“‘Going into the dining-room, the 
carpet she finds needs sweeping. 
The guests last night did scatter 
some crumbs. But because the din- 
ing-room was used and made a bit 
untidy, doesn’t indicate that every 
other room needs sweeping. So she 
advances, chamber to chamber. The 
work to be done by the maid for the 
day is jotted on the page headed 
‘Marie.’ The things for the man- 
of - all- work to do, next time he 
drops in to inquire, are on a page 
devoted to ‘Edmo.’ The telephone 
calls are all on one page, and after 
her tour of inspection is through, 
she rests herself in a chair at the 
telephone, calling up the varied con- 
cerns and asking them to send what 
may be missing, or ordering the 
other parties to come and attend 
to what may require attention. 

‘A word, then, as to these latter: 

“Let ’ssupposeshe has telephoned 
to the family plumber, suggesting 
that next time he comes that way 
he stop in for the kitchen-faucet, 
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which needs re-burnishing: In due 
time he comes (saving the charge 
for making an EXTRA CALL). After 
he’s attended to this she asks him 
to step through the house, cellar to 
garret, and repair or arrange any- 
thing that needs his services. 

“It’s the proverbial ‘stitch in 
time.’ He shows where such and 
such a joint is weak and would 
have sprung during the winter. He 
indicates where a bit of pipe will 
save a long haul for the garden hose. 
He suggests how she may save on 
fuel by a larger-sized gas-log in the 
living-room and no register in the 
hall, — and the like. 

““He has come, you see, when he 
has plenty of time and he gives 
everything thorough attention. 

“Now the crux is that we’ve 
never the house upset;—there’s 
never more than one room at a 
time that is n’t ship-shape for com- 
pany, and then it’s usually because 
of papering, or a carpet up, that 
that’s so. 

“Because curtains in one room— 
much used or longer un-washed — 
are soiled, it does n’t signify that all 
thecurtains of the house need wash- 
ing. Because the back porch, on 
which we often sit, is scratched, and 
needs repainting, it doesn’t follow 
that all the house does also. 

“Your American homes are a 
fright at the house-cleaning time. 
Most of your homes are uninviting 
on what is known as ‘cleaning-day’ 
of each week. 

“Tt’s a step we’ve made beyond 
you in home progress, and one on 
which there is no international 
patent;— you’re quite free to imi- 
tate whenever you choose!” 





CLOTHING THE CHILDREN 
SMOCKING 


BY LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


Wuen in childhood we saw in the 
picture books the illustrations of 
how “Simple Simon met a Pieman,” 
we little thought that the frocks 
on the men were the smock-frocks 
worn at one time quite generally 
by the English countryman, in the 
fields, gardens and shops. 

These frocks were made by the 
farmers’ wives, of jean, or strong 
holland, which is a kind of coarse 
linen. A well-to-do farmer would 
wear a colored smock during the 
week, and a more elaborate white 
one on Sunday. The bodies and 
sleeves were gathered and stitched 
in wonderful designs, their beauty 
depending on the ingenuity and 
ambition of the needlewoman. The 
skirt was left loose and hanging. It 
is a matter of regret that the smock- 
frock has now almost disappeared, 
for it was most picturesque. Pos- 
sibly in some remote English village 
one might find an old man still cling- 
ing to his smock, but it is quite 
doubtful. Within a few years, inter- 
ested persons have tried to revive 
the custom and industry in some 
of the shires, but with poor success. 

Smocking is the name given by the 
smock to this special type of em- 
broidery. It is the application of a 
sewing stitch which catches the fold 
or tiny pleats together, and becomes 
decorative by varying the stitch 
to make different designs, and by 


using colored threads. . This em- 
broidery is much used in England 
on children’s dresses, and often on 
ladies’ waists and gowns. 

It is most essential in smocking 
to have the gathering threads which 
lay the pleats perfectly straight, 
and to regulate the distance of the 
stitches one from the other accur- 
ately. The whole beauty of the 
work depends upon the evenness of 
the gathering. One can buy a sheet 
of impression paper with dots to 
indicate the distance between the 
stitches and the gathering threads; 
but with patience one can manage 
very well with a tape measure, us- 
ing a pencil on white cloth, or chalk 
on silk and woolen fabrics. 

Lay the measure in a straight line 
across the material to be smocked 
and make a dot at every quarter of 
an inch on the measure. Make as 
many of these dotted lines half an 
inch apart as the depth of the yoke 
will require, which is about fifteen. 
It always helps in smocking if a 
few more threads are gathered than 
are really needed. 

Pass the needle from right to left 
in at one dot and out between the 
dots, or, if the material is very thin, 
the needle may go in at one dot and 
out at another, using a coarse bast- 
ing thread. 

When all the rows of dots have 
been used, pull up the threads (not 
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too tightly, and very carefully), and 
adjust the gathers evenly. Fasten 
the threads around a pin, or by 
tying two together, and the work 
is ready. 

Always in smocking the worker 
begins at the left and works toward 
the right, each pleat being taken up 
by the needle separately. 

The outline stitch. This is the 
simplest stitch for smocking, not 
unlike the outline stitch in embroid- 
ery, and might well be called the 
smocking stitch, since all the other 
stitches are varying adaptations of 
this simple one. 

Thread the needle and tie a knot 
in the silk or whatever is used. Be- 
gin at the upper left-hand corner; 
bring the needle out from the back 
at the side of the first pleat, insert 
the needle from right to left on this 
pleat, keeping the silk above the 
needle; draw the thread out to its 
full extent, take up the next pleat 
the same way, and so on, always 
bringing the needle out below the 
stitch. 

If the gathering threads are 
straight, onecan follow them in work- 
ing, and so keep the smocking lines 
straight, or as a guide (which some 
may find helpful), basteadark thread 
in a straight line, lightly catching it 
to occasional pleats, and work under 
or over this line as seems best and 
easiest. 

Rope stitch is made by having the 
thread above theneedleonone pleat, 
and below the needle on the next 
pleat, and so on. 

To form diamonds, make three 
outline stitches, passing the needle 
through each pleat, each stitch a 
little above the other in a slanting 


line, then make three downward 
stitches, trying to keep the same 
slant. Continue this across the work, 
and there will be a row of half dia- 
monds; then in the next row make 
three downward stitches and three 
upward, and so complete the dia- 
mond. 

When the smocking stitches are 
done to the required depth, pull out 
the gathering threads, which are 
basting threads, and are no longer 
required to keep the pleats in place. 

Rope silk, coarse linen thread, 
knitting silk, or silkatine can be 
used, the choice depending on the 
taste of the needlewoman, and the 
cloth to be smocked. 

Smocked blouse, or frock, for child. 
Of material eighteen inches wide, 
take two straight widths for the 
front, two for the back, and two for 
each sleeve. The front has a seam 
down the middle. Join the sleeve 
section to the front width and then 
to the back width for eight or ten 
inches, to make the neck and the 
shoulder seams, the length depend- 
ing on the size of the wearer. 

The blouse or frock is now ready to 
gather for the smocking. After the 
gathering has been done, draw up the 
first few runs to fit the neck; smock 
a row or two, then the rest of the 
gathers can be adjusted to the figure 
or to a pattern that fits. These di- 
rections are for thin materials, and 
must bechanged if less fullness in the 
body and smaller sleeves are desired. 
Measure on the child, or on a pat- 
tern that fits, to ascertain correct 
sleeve length. When the smocking 
is completed, slip the garment on 
the child, and turn up around the 
bottom to desired length. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


( The Editor bas received this month so many letters, and so many communications in the na- 
ture of answers to the inquiries made in those letters, that it is difficult to make a choice among 
them all. The following, which seemed to meet the needs of the greatest number of Members, 


are printed.) 


To the Editor of Home Procress:— 

Please suggest to me something 
that I can give my little boy on his 
birthday that will be a continual 
pleasure to him throughout the 
whole year. Usually, I have given 
him toys; but he will be seven on his 
coming birthday, and I want to give 
him something that will last longer 
than the toys usually do. 

A Moruer. 


A GROWING GIFT FOR A CHILD 


One of the very best things that 
can be given a small boy at Christ- 


mas-time or upon his birthday, 
both for present pleasure and his 
future good, is a savings bank and 
a deposit. 
' By putting a dollar or more into a 
trust company, a clock-bank may 
be obtained that keeps excellent 
time and is in itself an addition to 
any room. Then with it he gets a 
bank book, showing his new account, 
and if some loose coins are also put 
in as “a starter,” the rattle makes 
thatmuch more “Christmas music.” 
With this might go a postcard 
picture of the bank building in 
which he is now a stockholder, 
and this tacked up over his clock 
will make him feel intensely impor- 
tant. Then, as he forms the habit of 
nightly winding up his clock — as 
he will a watch one of these days — 


he will be reminded of his savings 
account and take a growing interest 
in it. 

To start a boy (or a girl either for 
that matter) toward a habit of 
thrift is one of the few good things a 
relative can do, whether the child 
be rich or poor; and certainly it is 
better than putting a lot of money 
into a dangerous or breakable toy 
that, while giving pleasure for a 
day, will sooner or later be broken. 
Suppose, hereafter, we “doting rel- 
atives” give with more foresight! 


Lee McCrae. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: — 

My little girl of ten asks so many 
questions! Sometimes they are 
such as can be, and should be an- 
swered. But very often they are of 
a personal nature. She seems to me 
a little old to be allowed to continue 
to ask such questions; and yet I am 
at a loss as to how to teach her not 
to. Can you help me? 

An Anxious MorHer. 


HOW TO GUIDE THE QUESTION 
HABIT 


Tue ability which most babies 
show in asking innumerable ques- 
tions is regarded as inexpressibly 
“cute” by most admiring relatives. 
No one would resent any question 
put by a very little child even if the 
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question were extremely personal. 
The child’s ingenuity to devise 
questions needs a curb, however, for 
it is only a question of time until a 
fixed habit of this kind would be- 
come unspeakably disagreeable to 
those same ardent admirers. Baby 
should not be allowed to ask per- 
sonal questions of a stranger, or 
even of a family friend. You can 
explain to baby somewhat after this 
fashion: “Baby knows that there 
are certain things that belong to 
other people that he must not touch 
or take, unless they give them to 
him. People also have thoughts that 
belong to them, and know certain 
things about themselves that don’t 
belong to baby. So he must n’t ask 
about them in any way — that 
would be the same as touching 
things that are n’t his.” The know- 
ledge and practice of such a funda- 
mental law of conversation will save 
him from many a break later in life. 
He will also learn to apply the law 
to himself in his relations with 
others, will develop a proper con- 
servatism in speech and will know 
how to parry the thrusts of ques- 
tion mongers. Closely associated 
with such a lesson, and to be ex- 
plained somewhat after the same 
fashion, would be the fact that 
personal remarks are also banned. 
In their delight in the brightness 
of a child’s questions mothers will 
entirely ignore how disastrous some 
of them may be to the formation of 
good manners and tact. 
Giapys DERING. 


To the Editor of Home Procress:— 
Perhaps this poem, which has 
meant much to me, might help 


other mothers too. I have sent it 
to many of my friends when their 
little ones have come, but thought 
you might give it to many more 
through Home Procress. 

I am much enjoying the mother 
reading I have been doing this sea- 
son, and “‘As the Twig is Bent” has 
helped me greatly with my little 
boy. “Helen’s” quiet way is just 
what he needs to make him do vol- 
untarily what orders never would. 

I am sorry I do not know the 
name of the writer of the poem. It 
was sent me on an illuminated card, 
and is unsigned. My small boy calls 
it “the poem that helps mother be 
good to me.” A MeEmMBER. 
Mothers alone drink sorrow’s deepest dregs, 
Did God need sympathy, that He should deign 


To grant to woman, through her mother-love, 
Some comprehension of His love and pain? 


Mothers alone climb joy’s most rapturous heights 
Here too they touch the heart of love divine. 

O Father, God! how very good Thou art 

To grant us joys that else were only Thine! 


A partnership with God is motherhood. 

What strength, what purity, what self-control, 
What love, what wisdom should belong to her, 
Who helps God fashion an immortal soul! 


To the Editor of Home Procress:— 

Do you think that just before the 
child goes to bed is a suitable time 
to talk to him or her about any 
mistakes made, or faults committed, 
during the day? One wishes tomake 
an impression on the children’s 
minds; and some of the books tell 
us that this is the most impression- 
able hour of the day. 

A Mortuer. 


SEND THE CHILDREN TO BED HAPPY 


“Kiss the children a happy good- 
night,” is the advice of an old phy- 
sician. 
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He advises further, that “a cheer- 
ful good-night and an affectionate 
kiss are decidedly healthful for the 
little ones,” and cautions against 
scolding, or wounding the child’s 
feelings as it goes to rest. 

Weall know howmuch more bene- 
ficial our rest is if we retirein ahappy 
frame of mind — calmly and peace- 
fully. We know that, on the other 
hand, our sleep is apt to be broken 
and fitful, and we awake unrefreshed 
when we are worried or troubled just 
before we go to sleep. If this effect 
is SO apparent on grown people, how 
much more must it be on the sen- 
sitive organism of the little child, 
whose reasoning powers are as yet 
more or less undeveloped and who 
lives in a world of “‘feelings”’; who 
takes everything in earnest? 

Many a wakeful, restless night 
suffered by a child could be traced 
to a disturbance of the mental func- 
tions just before going to sleep, the 
result of undue excitement in its 
play just before retiring, or of being 
worried or distressed in some way. 

While every mother realizes the 
peculiar impressionability of the 
child’s mind just before going to 
sleep and knows that it is often a 
time when suggestion for good will 
bring about large results and the 
way to the child’s better nature is 
oftenest open, she should be careful 
never to reprimand harshly, punish, 
or unduly distress the little one just 
before sleep. Let her choose some 
other time to correct his faults, but 
let the last thoughts before slumber 
be of peace, of quietness, of happi- 
ness. 

Many mothers make a practice 
of telling or reading to their children 


some simple story, intended to 
awaken the child’s better impulses, 
and create in him high ideals, con- 
taining bits of beautiful description 
to fill the child’s mind with pleasant 
pictures as he sinks into dreamland. 
Never, under any circumstances, 
should an exciting, distressing or 
terrifying story be told to a child, 
especially at bedtime. More disas- 
trous results have come from this 
practice than can beimagined. Fear 
of the dark, nervousness and even 
more serious consequences have 
come from it. 

Authorities on the subject of 
healthful sleep tell us to “think of 
something pleasant” as we sink into 
slumber. If this is necessary for 
grown people, how much more is it 
for a little child? 

Mothers, see to it that your child- 
ren fall asleep happily, peacefully, 
trustingly, realizing that there is 
nothing to fear, nothing to worry 
about, that all around them is peace 
and happiness and love. Their 
sleep will be more restful and happy, 
they will awake refreshed and 
strengthened, and they will be much 
more apt to develop permanently 
happy dispositions and tranquil 
minds as well as healthy bodies. 

ANNE GuILBERT Manon. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: — 

When I was in England last sum- 
mer, I noticed that English children, 
when very small, accompanied their 
parents on walks. My children are 
always so tired after a walk. These 
English .children seemed to experi- 


ence no fatigue. Can you explain 
this? 


. 


A FaTueEr. 
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TEACHING A LITTLE CHILD TO 
WALK 


Watcu two little boys at play — 
two little fellows of three or four — 
just old enough to be trusted to 
play unwatched. See them jump 
and run and fall over each other, 
in constant and untiring activity. 
They seem fairly matched, equally 
strong and enduring. 

See the same two set out for a 
walk with some older person, say 
the mother. Both start joyous and 
eager. One is off with a bound anda 
happy rush, followed probably by 
a call of caution and remonstrance 
from the mother who hurries after. 
The other, equally happy, starts 
more quietly, keeping beside his 
mother with about an even pace. 

Then see the two return, after an 
hour or more. The one who started 
with a rush, comes back with lag- 
ging step, dragging at his mother’s 
hand, or maybe at her skirts, fretful 
and worn out. Yet had he stayed at 
home, he would have played all the 
time without a sign of fatigue. The 
second comes back still cheery, 
trudging manfully along, happy in 
the sense of comradeship that he 
enjoys. Why the difference? 

The two come from families of 
like circumstance, they have been 
cared for with equal solicitude. 
While they were babies, their mo- 
thers were equally particular about 
their daily airings — summer and 
winter alike, in sunshine and rain, 
they were taken out for the ride 
day by day. They were up-to-date, 
fresh-air babies. 

As they outgrew the perambu- 
lators and the go-carts, the differ- 


ence began. When they were well 
upon their feet, one mother felt that 
the natural activity of her child 
gave him plenty of exercise, a cov- 
ered and protected porch, in which 
he could play, insured the necessary 
fresh air,—so the daily outing 
upon the street was omitted. (Pos- 
sibly this was done with a sense of 
relief, that the time that had been 
thus consumed might be otherwise 
utilized.) 

In the second home, the time of 
the boy’s outing was sacredly ob- 
served. When the go-cart was out- 
grown, immediately the walk was 
substituted for theride. The change 
was not made abruptly; he had 
taken short walks, beside the go- 
cart, from day to day for weeks, be- 
fore it was finally discarded. That 
child really learned to walk — not 
merely to “run alone,” to use the 
old-fashioned phrase. 

The difference between play and 
walking-for the child, seems to be 
quite analogous to that which many 
women know from experience, be- 
tween working about the house, and 
straight forward walking on the ° 
street. Many who can do the first 
all day without weariness, find 
themselves exhausted with a walk 
of a mile. Few children seem to 
have much endurance in regular 
walking, till they acquire it in the 
routine of going to school. 

If mothers only realized how 
much earlier the youngest child 
could join in family outings, with- 
out becoming a burden, and a drag 
upon the enjoyment of the whole, it 
would seem that the little time, 
each day, necessary for the training 
— even if there were no other rea~ 
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son for it — might be deemed time 
well spent. 


ANNE Boynton. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: — 
Can you tell me how to address 
a letter to the President of the 
United States, and how to begin it 
inside? 
A Son or a MEMBER. 


FORM OF ADDRESS 


Forms of address in the United 
States are not so rigidly governed 
by custom as in the older or monar- 
chical countries, but it is well to 
know that common usage has sanc- 
tioned the following form in address- 
ing the President of the United 
States: — 

On the envelope write 

His Excellency, the President of 
the United States, 

The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

(If the writer is a personal ac- 
quaintance of the President, and 
the letter is in the nature of a person- 
al communication, it should natu- 
rally be addressed to the particular 
place in which the writer might 
know that the President happened 
to be at the time of writing. If, on 
the other hand, the writer is a per- 
fect stranger to the President, and 
his letter is of a purely official and 
impersonal nature, it should be sent 
to Washington, even though the 
writer may be aware that the Presi- 
dent is not there at the time of 
sending.) 

A letter to the President should 
invariably begin “Mr. President,” 
even though the writer be a per- 


sonal acquaintance. Its conclusion, 
however, may vary a little accord- 
ing to the degree of acquaintance- 
ship. A stranger should sign him- 
self “Respectfully yours”; an ac- 
quaintance may add to these words 
such others as he would use in writ- 
ing to any other highly esteemed 
person with whom he is acquainted. 
Tue Epiror. 


To the Editor of Home Procress:— 
What one thing about their mo- 
ther do you think that children re- 
member most clearly and most hap- 
pily when they are grown up? 
A Moruer or Four Boys. 


MOTHER’S VOICE 


Wiruin a short time two grown 
men who live many miles apart, and 
are unknown to each other have 
been heard to declare that in child- 
hood they never heard their mo- 
ther’s voice raised in anger or impa- 
tience. They remember it as gentle 
and loving, as happy and gay, as 
cheerful and joyous and upon occa- 
sions firm, even tinged with stern- 
ness, but angry — never. 

It is interesting to know that the 
first man is one of ten children, 
all of whom have turned out to be 
God-fearing, honorable men and 
women, temperate in all things. 

The other is one of six children 
and exactly the same condition 
holds true. The second man said 
in speaking of the matter, “Why, 
my mother’s voice was a liberal edu- 
cation to every child from the baby 
to big brother Ben, in self-control, 
patience and forbearance. Never do 
I hear a peevish-voiced woman or 
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one employing complaining angry 
tones, that I do not thank God that 
my own childhood was blessed with 
a mother with a voice which ex- 
pressed the Christianity she be- 
lieved in and tried to live.” 

Emma Gary WALLACE. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: — 

My three nieces and four neph- 
ews— all school children — now 
live near a good public library. 
Should you advise keeping on giving 
them books for presents, — as I did 
when they lived on a farm? 

An UNCLE. 


THE HOME LIBRARY 


Tue growth of the public library 
to its present-day proportions has 
tended to discourage the private 


home library. While the public li- 
brary has come as one of the great- 
est blessings of our time, yet every 
home, no matter how humble, 
should have its own collection of 
books. 

To the child a book in the 
home is worth two in the library. 
The very fact of its possession en- 
hances its value. Almost any child 
will read over and over some story 
that takes its fancy, if the book be 
at hand. Who has not seen these 
little treasured volumes literally 
read to pieces? 

Again, the boy or girl in school 
needs books at hand for constant 
reference. Often the child will 
slight a subject rather than walk 
several blocks for the book he would 
have used had it been at hand. 

Mase. Brown DEnIson. 


“THE VEERY” 


THE moonbeams over Arno’s vale in silver flood were pouring, 
When first I heard the nightingale a long-lost love deploring. 

So passionate, so full of pain, it sounded strange and eerie; 

I longed to hear a simpler strain, — the wood-notes of the veery. 


The laverock sings a bonriy lay above the Scottish heather; 

It sprinkles down from far away like light and love together; 

He drops the golden notes to greet his brooding mate, his dearie; 
I only know one song more sweet, — the vespers of the veery. 


In English gardens, green and bright and full of fruity treasure, 
I heard the blackbird with delight repeat his merry measure: 
The ballad was a pleasant one, the tune was loud and cheery, 
And yet, with every setting sun, I listened for the veery. 


But far away, and far away, the tawny thrush is singing; 

New England woods, at close of day, with that clear chant are ringing: 
And when my light of life is low, and heart and flesh are weary, 

I fain would hear, before I go, the wood-notes of the veery. 

Henry van Dyke. 
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Tue Cuitp’s Day 
By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Here is a new book of hygiene for 
children. Dr. Hutchinson needs no 
introduction to the public at large 
as a brilliant and forceful writer 
whose whimsical humor has quick- 
ened many a lesson to haunt us 
with its neat application to our- 
selves. We would have expected 
the “Handbook of Health”; but 
this is the first time, we believe, that 
Dr. Hutchinson has written for little 
children, and the result is a surprise 
and a delight. In his Foreword, the 
author remarks, — 

“Tt is abundantly worth while to 
teach a child how to protect his 
health and build up his strength; 
too many of us only begin to take 
thought of our health when it is too 
late to do us much good. Almost 
everything is possible in childhood. 
The heaviest life handicaps can be 
fed and played and trained out of 
existence in a child. Even the most 
rudimentary knowledge, the sim- 
plest and crudest of precautions in 
childhood may make all the differ- 
ence between misery and happiness, 
success and failure in life. Our 
greatest asset for healthful living is 
that most of the unspoiled instincts, 
the primitive likes and dislikes of 
the child point in the right direc- 
tion.” 

All that is needed, then, is to tell 
children why they have these in- 
stinctive tastes, when to curb them, 


what risks to avoid. And this has 
been done most simply and natural- 
ly by following the course of the 
usual activities of a child’s day. 
Note the main divisions of the book 
— ‘Good Morning,” Breakfast, Go- 
ing to School, In School, “Absent 
To-Day?”, Work and Play, The 
Evening Meal, A Pleasant Even- 
ing, and “‘Good-Night,” under each 
of which we find a number of chap- 
ters making a running commentary 
on the activities of those particu- 
lar hours — physical exercises and 
bathing and brushing, at “‘getting- 
up’”’ time; fresh air and deep breath- 
ing and anearly romp, before school, 
ventilation and the care and train- 
ing of the sense organs and nerves 
and brain, in school; how to keep 
well, and avoid or prevent infection, 
and how to cooperate with the pub- 
lic health officers, under the general 
topic of absence from school; how 
to grow strong, avoid accidents, or 
give “first aid” for simple ones, and 
how to help in making the city beau- 
tiful, under the general topic of 
work and play after school, — and 
soon. It is hardly possible in a brief 
review to convey any idea of the 
charm of the book, which is due 
largely perhaps to the confidential 
attitude of the author towards his 
young reader —the best kind of 
stimulus in print and out. The book 
is most attractively illustrated with 
many original drawings and photo- 


graphs. A. S. B. 


(Houghton MifflinCo. 40 cents net.) 
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WoMENKIND 
By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 


UNCONSCIOUSLY, in seeing or read- 
ing a poetic play, long or short, we 
draw a deeper breath. The nature 
of this rarer something is indicated 
by the name in the little one-act 
play of “Womenkind,” by Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson; for it is in the ex- 
position —development there can 
hardly be in so short a play — of 
its three women characters that we 
find its charm and beauty. 

Its plot, a variation of the ever 
living triangle, is of the simplest. 
A discarded sweetheart comes, with 
her child, to the home of her lover, 
to find his old mother and father 
awaiting his return from his wed- 
ding. In consternation the old mo- 
ther tries to send the girl away be- 
fore the arrival of her son, but the 
departure is delayed by the diffi- 
culty of getting the old father to 
yield up the child; so that, as the 
girl at last turns to the door, the son 
and his bride enter. Suspicion on 
the part of the bride is followed by 
certainty, and she leaves the house, 
inviting the young, abandoned mo- 
ther to share her home — 


“ And we will live, and work, and tend the child, 
As sisters, we who care —” 


This new ending of an old plot 
shows a riper understanding and a 
deeper sweetness than we usually 
find in realistic plays, and in its 
recognition of sex solidarity, sym- 
pathy and tolerance, with the final 
triumph of the maternal impulse 
over sex jealousy, is particularly 
refreshing. 

For realistic, ““Womenkind”’ cer- 


tainly is; its direct, fragmentary 
speech asking no quarter of poetic 
license, save in certain musical 
repetitions, which may be due 
either to the writer’s musical ear, 
or to his desire to delineate through 
a dragging reflectiveness, a sort of 
meditative detachment, the echoing 
melody of lonely lives. 

And because in the longer 
speeches this sense of a person who, 
beginning to address another, for- 
gets the other and ends by talking to 
him or herself is so strong, it seems 
to me the play is more profitable to 
read than to act. S. W. C. 


(The Macmillan Co. $1.00 net.) 


“THe Montessorr Metnuop’”’ 


By Maria Montessori 


Translated from the Italian by Anne E. 

George. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Henry W. Holmes of Harvard Uni- 
versity. With 32 illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 
ELSEWHERE in this issue, we are 
publishing an article on “ The Mon- 
tessori Method,” with illustrations 
from original photographs of Dr. 
Montessori’s ‘Casa dei Bambini” 
(“Houses of Children”). We feel 
that the article will contain much 
illumination for those persons who 
are interested in Dr. Montessori’s 
work. This volume is both a history 
and a description of that work, writ- 
ten by Dr. Montessori herself. To 
all young mothers, as well as to all 
teachers of little children, this book 
will be invaluable. It goes one step, 
and that an important one, beyond 
the kindergarten. . 

We shall not attempt to give a 
résumé of the work. Only a full and 
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thoughtful reading of it can convey 
its message. May all our readers 
obtain for themselves that privilege! 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.75 net. Postage, 15 cts.) 


Licky AND HIS GANG 
By Grace Sartwell Mason 


Not since the day when we read for 
the first time “The Story of a Bad 
Boy” have we had such pleasure in 
reading a “boy book” as to-day, 
when we read about “Licorice 
Legs.” The episodes of the book 
are as freshas isitsspirit. Lickyisa 
thoroughly modern small boy. His 
parents, his teachers, his “‘gang,” 
and even the little girl with whom 
he plays truant, are also modern. 
One might say the same of the dog, 
— the possession in common of the 
entire “gang.” Fathers and mothers 
who are disturbed because their 
boys are shy and quiet will find com- 
fort in this book; so also will those 
parents who are troubled because 
their boys are noisy and forth-put- 
ting! We recommend the book to 
them all. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.00 net. Postage, 8 cents.) 


MANNERS AND SociaL USAGES 


Compiled by Mrs. M. E. W. 
Sherwood 


Tuis new edition of the most au- 
thoritative book on this subject 
within our knowledge will be wel- 
comed in every household. Its chap- 
ters range from “‘Wedding Anni- 
versaries,” “Fork and Spoon,” and 
“Garden Parties,” to “The Awk- 
ward and the Shy,” “Chaperons 


and Their Duties,” and “‘The Eti- 
quette of Towns and Villages.” 
Whatever the condition of the 
family, this book will be found of 
use. It furnishes directions for serv- 
ing a simple dinner in a little house; 
and it also tells just how to conduct 
a house-party in a large country 
place. It gives advice as to how to 
treat a large staff of servants; and 
it also offers suggestions as to the 
best way to order a house in which 
there are no servants at all. We 
think all our readers will find this an 
excellent reference book. (Harper 


& Brothers. $1.25 net.) 


Tue CHILD IN THE Clty 


A Series of Papers Presented at the Con- 

ferences Held during the Chicago Child 
Welfare Exhibit May 11-25, 1911. Edited 
by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. 
Tuts book, made up of the above 
mentioned papers, is divided into 
nine parts, with the following titles: 
I, Personal Service; II, Physical 
Care; III, The School and the Child; 
IV, Special Groups of Children; V, 
The Working Child; VI, The Law 
and the Child; VII, Libraries and 
Museums; VIII, Social and.Civic 
Problems of Childhood; IX, The 
Uncompleted Task. The contribut- 
ing authors number such authorities 
on Child Welfare as Jane Addams, 
Richard C. Cabot, Julia C. Lath- 
rop, Florence Kelley, and Mary E. 
McDowell. A paper on “The Claim 
of the Colored Child” is contributed 
by Booker T. Washington. 

Though this book will be of par- 
ticular value to persons working 
outside the home, for children not 
their own, it will also be of immense 





OUR BOOK TABLE 


help to the fathers and mothers who 
are bringing up their children with- 
out the necessity for such public 
aids as are discussed in this volume. 
Furthermore, it will increase in all 
persons who read it, whether pa- 
rents or not, whether social work- 
ers or not, a sense of responsibility 
toward all childhood. We most earn- 
estly recommend it to every one. 


(Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy. $1.5onet; postage, 16cents.) 


CoNCERNING SALLY 
By William J. Hopkins 


Tuts is one of the most absorbing 
novels we have read in a long time. 
When the story opens, the heroine, 
Sally, is only ten years old; when it 
closes, she is twenty-five. The de- 
velopment of her somewhat unusual 
personality, in distinctly unique sur- 
roundings, is set forth with a skill 
which absorbs the reader’s atten- 
tion in very much the way in which 
one is absorbed by following the 
growth of one of the heroines of 
George Eliot or William de Morgan. 
The scene of the story is New Eng- 
land; and Sally is a New England 
girl; but the spirit of the book is 
above that of mere locality. 

There are other interesting per- 
sons in the book, —Sally’s mother, 
Sally’s brother, Sally’s aunt, and 
the man Sally eventually marries. 
But it is in their conduct “con- 
cerning Sally,” that they are espe- 
cially interesting. Every one will be 
glad to know Sally; and to place 
her with Maggie Tulliver and 
Alice-for-Short. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35; 
postage, 10 cents.) 


My Rosin 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 


Tus is a delightful little book, 
written in answer to the letters re- 
ceived by the author, asking her, 
“Did you own the original of the 
Robin in ‘The Secret Garden’?” It 
is the story of the Robin; Mrs. 
Burnett says in it that she did not 
own the Robin and that he did not 
own her, but that they owned each 
other! The little book is the story 
of that mutual ownership. We 
think our readers will like it. 


(Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
50 cents net.) 


Later Pratr PorTRAITS 


By Anna Fuller 
Illustrated by Maud Tousey Fangel 


Tuts book will be a delight to all 
the old acquaintances of the Pratt 
Family, and, equally so, to those 
persons who are introduced to that 
interesting House for the first time 
in these pages. From Old Lady 
Pratt to little adopted Harriet, the 
persons of the book will be joyously 
welcomed. 

The volume is made up of a series 
of short stories; each one dealing 
with a Pratt, or a descendant of a 
Pratt, and each story has a beauti- 
ful illustration. It is difficult for us 
to say which picture and which 
story we prefer. If we must make 
a choice, we should say that “The 
Dean of the Boarding House”’ is 
our favorite story; and the picture 
of “Susan” our favorite illustra- 
tion. We are sure that all our mem- 
bers will enjoy this book. 

(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.) 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


(The Editor suggests that the grown-up 
members of the family meet — either alone or 
with other subscribers in the neighbor hood — at 
the end of each month, and discuss the topics 
given in the current issue of the magazine.) 





I. Heatru. 


a. Is there “continual” or only 
“occasional” comfort in my 
house? 

b. Can I make “something out 
of nothing’? 

c. Is it better to clean house 
twice a year on a large scale, 
or once a day on a small 
scale? 


II. MentTaL TRAINING. 


a. AmIa follower of Dr. Mon- 
tessori, in that I teach my 
children to be self-depend- 
ent? 

b. What are the chief differ- 
ences between the Montes- 
sori Method, and the Froebel 
System? 

c. Is there a regular story-hour 
in my house? 

III. Morat GuIpAnce. 

a. Why doI send my children 
to Sunday School? 

b. Is theSunday-School teacher 
of my children one of my 
familiar friends? 

c. Should Sunday School be a 
substitute for church or a 
preparation for it? 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL READING 


( The ,Editor would advise that members 
of the course select from this list two or more 
books under each main topic; and read them 
at leisure.) 
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I. HEaAtrtu. 


1. “Architectural Styles for 
Country Houses,” written by 12 
different architects, and edited 
by Henry H.Saylor. (McBride, 
Nast & Company. $2.00 net; 
postage, 20 cents.) 


To a person who would have a “ new 
house for an old,” this book will give 
most useful suggestions. 


2. “Jonathan Papers,” by Elisa- 
beth Woodbridge. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net; 
postage, 12 cents.) 


A book of delightful sketches of out- 
of-door country life. 


3. “Outlines of Practical Sani- 
tation,” by Harvey B. Bashore, 
M.D. (John Wiley & Sons. 
$1.25 net.) 

Young householders will find this 
book a great help in keeping their houses 
and neighborhoods sanitary. 

' 4. “Health on the Farm,” by 
H. F. Harris. (Sturgis & Walton 
Company. 75 cents net.) 


A dweller on either a “reclaimed” or a 
new farm will learn from this book how 
to live there healthfully. 


5. “Daily Ways to Health,” by 
Emily M. Bishop. (B. W. 
Huebsch. $1.25 net; postage, 
IO cents.) 

A book of practical suggestions about 
keeping well. 
6. “House and Home Papers,” 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25 postpaid.) 

A book of whimsically humorous 
sketches of family life. Z 

II. MentTat TRAINING. 


1. “The Republic of Child- 


hood.”’ In three volumes. 
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I. Froebel’s Gifts. 

II. Froebel’s Occupations. 

III. Kindergarten Principles 
and Practice. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Each volume, $1.00.) 


In these three volumes, each one of 
which is a work in itself, a full knowledge 
of the kindergarten is given. 


2. “Child Life in Art,” by Es- 
telle M. Hurll. (L. C. Page & 
Company. $1.50.) 

A delightful book, containing repro- 


ductions of famous pictures of children, 
with descriptive text. 


3. “Fairy Tales a Child can 
Read and Act,” by Lillian Edith 
Nixon. (Doubleday, Page & 
Company. $1.35 net; postage 
extra.) 


A book which will be of great use in 
helping the children to give plays for 
father and mother. 


4. “Letters from a Father to 
his Son Entering College,” by 
Charles F. Thwing. (The Platt 
& Peck Company. 50 cents net; 
postage extra.) 


A valuable book, written by the Presi- 
dent of Western Reserve University. 
Every father of a boy about to enter col- 
lege should provide his son with this 
volume. , 


5. “How to Study and Teaching 
How to Study,” by Frank M. 


McMurry. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net; postpaid.) 
A book for the school-teacher, and for 


the mother who would help with “home 
lessons.” 


6. “In those Days: A Story of 
Child Life Long Ago,” by Ella 
B. Hallock. (The Macmillan 
Company. $1.40 net.) 


A charming book which grandmothers 
will enjoy reading to their grandchildren. 


III. Morar GuIpDANce. 


1. “The Children’s Sunday Hour 
of Story and Song,” compiled by 
Sara Bullard Moffatt and Julia 
A. Hidden. (T.W. Ripley Com- 
pany. $2.00 net, postpaid.) 


A book useful either for the home or 
the Sunday School. 


2. “The Light of Day,” by 
John Burroughs. (Houghton 
Miffin Company. $1.50 net, 
postpaid.) 


A book full of the finest religious feeling. 


3. “The Church and Society,” 
by R. Fulton Cutting. (The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25.) 


A careful study of the relation of es- 
tablished religion to society. 


4. “Through Nature to God,” 
by John Fiske. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.00, postpaid.) 


One of Professor Fiske’s most illumi- 
nating books. 


5. “Genetic Philosophy of Edu- 
cation,” by G. E. Partridge, 
Ph.D. (Sturgis & Walton. $1.50 
net; postage, I3 cents.) 

A volume, which is fittingly subtitled, 
“An Epitome of the published educa- 


tional writings of President G. Stanley 
Hall.” 


6. “The Hidden Servants,” by 
Francesca Alexander. (Little, 
Brown & Company. $1.50 net; 
postage extra.) 

A book telling in beautiful verse 


twelve of the most lovely of the old 
Italian Legends. 





HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


QUESTIONS 
For OcrosBEr, 10912. 


(To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
sour comments. Do not try to answer Questions that do not come within your knowledge or 
experience. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have had 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. In giving your Answers be sure to 
mention the issue of the magazine in which the Questions appear. Attach name and address. 
Send Answers within one month of receipt of magazine. The best answers, best suggestions, 
and best questions will be printed, from month to month, in the magazine. The November Ques- 
tions of the Course of Instruction, as well as all future Questions, will be made up of these 
selections from the best contributions of members. Address all communications to the Epiror oF 
THE Home Procress Macaziné, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


. What kind of Nature Books do you think should be given to child- 
ren;— those which are scientifically written, or those in which the 
birds, animals, and plants “talk” ? 


. Should children be allowed to make visits away from home, un 
accompanied by their fathers or mothers? 


. What is better for a child educationally, a flower garden, or a vege- 
table garden, of his own? 


. Should children be paid for doing chores in their own homes? 
5. Should little boys play with dolls? 


6. Should children be told about germs, and taught how to avoid infec- 
tion; or should they be kept in ignorance of disease? 


. How soon should children be taught to say their prayers? 


. What answer should be given to a little girl who asks whether she is 
pretty or not? 


. Should children be allowed to read newspapers? 


. Should little children be permitted to use “baby talk”; or should 
their speech be corrected? 





Rena 
, SSECEKE : 


Home Progress 
for 
November 


The November issue of the Home Progress Magazine 
will contain : — 


“HINTS TO THE CooK,” by Lucia Millet Baxter, in which practical 
suggestions are given in a delightfully readable style. The article is 
profusely illustrated to show kitchens and their equipment. 


“READING FOR CHILDREN.” An article by Eva March Tappan in 
which the author gives helpful advice to parents concerning selecting 
proper reading for their sons and daughters and suggests methods of 
cultivating in their children a taste for the best literature. The article 
is fully illustrated. 


“THE WHOLE Famity,” an essay by Agnes E. Rothery on the hap- 
pinesses and durable satisfactions which result from living as a family 
dependent one upon another rather than as independent individuals. 

It is peculiarly appropriate to the November issue, for it dwells upon 
the spirit of Thanksgiving Day and of family reunions. 


“THe Epiror’s TALK TO MemBerRs” will turn upon Thanksgiving 
Day, and there will be something said on ‘‘ THANKSGIVING STORIES” 
and something on “Gornc TO GRANDMOTHER’S FOR THANKSGIVING 
Day” and something on “ THANKFUL CHILDREN.” 


Thanksgiving Number 


6 (z—>) x YS 
SCHERRER 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





BOOKS FOR MOTHERS 


THE LIFE OF ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 
GEORGE H. PALMER 


“* A remarkable biography of a remarkable woman.’’ — Boston Transcript. 
* A book of uncommon wisdom, charm, and power."’ — Chicage Evening Post. 


With portraits and views. 


THE HOME BUILDER 
LYMAN ABBOTT 


**Dr. Abbott has given his study of a woman’s place and 
work the form of an ideal portrait.’’— //amilton W’. Mabie. 
75 cents wet. Postpaid, 83 cents. 


$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 


THE TEACHER 
GEORGE H. PALMER 
“ Broad culture, wide vision, high ideals and progré e- 
ness, all characterize these papers.” — Cleveland Leaa 
$1.50 wet, Postpaid, $:.6s. 


HOME, SCHOOL, AND VACATION 
ANNIE WINSOR ALLEN 


“ Fortunate, indeed, is the child in whose training this book is allowed to bear a part.” — San Francisco Argonaut. 
, ’ g £ 


$1.25 net. 


ON THE TRAINING OF PARENTS 
ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


** Wise and amusing papers on the relations of parents and 
children. . . The volume is full of useful suggestions.’’ — 
N.Y. Tribune. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. 


EDUCATION AND THE LARGER LIFE 
C. HANFORD HENDERSON 


“Mr. Henderson writes as one with a vital message, and 
with the power to plead his cause effectively.” — Chicago 
Dial. $1.30 net. Postpaid, $1.43. 


Postpaid, $1.35. 


WHICH COLLEGE FOR THE BOY? 
JOHN CORBIN 


“ Parents with sons to be educated will find this boo! of 
special interest.’ — Phila. Westminister. Fully illustrated. 
$1.50 wet. Postpaid, $1.62. 


A PRIMER OF RIGHT AND WRONG 
J. N. LARNED 


* A useful piece of work well done; there is a good al 
of sound, ethical teaching in this book.” — Church Stand- 
ard. jocents net, Postpaid, 77 cents. 


PROGRESS IN THE HOUSEHOLD 
LUCY M. SALMON 


“ An illuminating discussion of live questions for women by a woman.”’ — //erald and Presbyter. 


$1.10 net. 


HOW TO TELL STORIES 
TO CHILDREN 
SARA CONE BRYANT 
** A fine book of instruction in the art of telling stories.” 
— Universalist Leader. $1.00 net. Postpaid. 


Postpaid, $1.20. 


STORIES TO TELL TO CHILDREN 
SARA CONE BRYANT 


** Just the sort of book that mothers ought to have for the 
entertainment and instruction of their little children.”’ — 
Congregationalist. $1.0co net. Postpaid, 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND CHARACTER 


LeEBARON R. 


BRIGGS 


“ Deserves the consideration of every parent who has a son to be given the advantages of the higher education.’’ — Ch: 


Post. $1:00 nel. 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT 
SUSAN CHENERY 
‘* A particularly valuable book to all those interested in 


the care and training of little children.’’ — Boston A dver- 
tiser. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.12. 


Postpaid, $1.08. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BABY 
MILLICENT W. SHINN 


“ A book which no mother can afford to be without.” 
The Nation. $1.50. Postpaid. 


THE CHILDREN OF GOOD FORTUNE 
C. HANFORD HENDERSON 


** Not only are his ideas on the whole keen and penetrating and of a refreshing originality, but his expression throughout is 


unusually frank and attractive.” — Vew Vork Globe. $1.30 net. 


ROUTINE AND IDEALS 
L. R. BRIGGS 


“Full of ideas of the suggestive and valuable sort.”’ 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.09. 


THE CHILDREN’S READING 
FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT 
Tells in terse phraseology what elements are necessary to 
make up children’s books, —the value of history and bio- 
raphy, the effect of modern fiction, the importance of 


egends and fairy-lore, and so on. $1.00 et. Postage extra. 
(Ready in Sept ) 


Postpaid, $1.43. 


ON THE THRESHOLD 
T. T. MUNGER 
** Will work a revolution among young men who read it; 


it has the manly ring from cover to cover.” — N.Y. Zines 
$1.00. Postpaid. 


THE TASK OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Deals in a most instructive and authoritative fashion with 
some of the most pressing and momentous questions of 
day. $2.50 met. Postage extra. (Ready in Oct.) 


THE MILK QUESTION 
MILTON J. ROSENAU 


A complete and authoritative study of all the various aspects of the question of the quality and healthfulness of our milk 
I}lustrated. $1.50 met. Postage extra. (Ready in Oct.) 


4 PaRK STREET 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Each one illustrated 


Each 50 cents or under 


LITTLE GIRL BLUE 
By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES. 53 pages. 4 
full-page illustrations in color and 26 other pictures by 


VirGinta K, CLarKk Square 18mo, 50 cents wef. Post- 
age § cents. 


TOMMY SWEET-TOOTH 

By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES. 64 pages. 42 
llustrations in color and line by Vircinta K. CLARK. 
Square 18mo, 50 cents wef. Postage 5 cents. 

BUNNIKINS-BUNNIES IN CAMP 


hy EDITH B. DAVIDSON. 4 full-page illustrations in 
color and over 60 other pictures and decorations by CLARA 
E. ATwoop. go pages. Square 18mo, 50 cents ne?. 
Postage 7 cents. 


BUNNIKINS-BUNNIES IN EUROPE 


By EDITH B. DAVIDSON. 63 pages. 4 full-page illus- 
trations in color and 50 other pictures by Clara E. At- 
woop. Square 18mo, 50 cents we/, Postage 5 cents. 


HEROES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW 
By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 288 pages. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, 40 cents met. Postpaid. 


THE RIVERSIDE READERS 


Edited by James H. Van Sickie and WILHELMINA SgEG- 
MILLER, assisted by FRANCES JENKINS. 
Primer. 128 pages. 30 cents me?. 
First Reader. 128 pages. 35 cents mer. 
Second Reader.* 192 pages. 40 cents wet. 
Third Reader. 256 pages. 50 cents wet. 
Each, illustrated, square 12mo, postpaid. 

FINELLA IN FAIRYLAND 

By DEMETRA KENNETH-BROWN. 38 pages. 6 
illustrations. Square 16mo, 50 cents me¢. Postage 5 cents. 

THE BOOK OF FABLES 

By HORACE E, SCUDDER. 8o pages. 38 illustrations. 
1omo, 50 cents. 

THE BOOK OF LEGENDS 

By HORACE FE. SCUDDER. 82 pages. With frontis- 
piece. 16mo, 50 cents. 

A PRIMER OF NURSERY RHYMES 

By LEOTA SWEM and ROWENA SHERWOOD. 


126 pages. 68 illustrations. Square 12mo, 30 cents met. 
Postpaid. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC 
FORM 


By AUGUSTA STEVENSON. 181 pages. 11 illustra- 
tions. 12m0, 40 cents wef. Postpaid. 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 69 pages. 17 illustra- 


tions. Square 12mo, 50 cents. 


KING ARTHUR STORIES FROM MALORY 


By LILLIAN O. STEVENS and E. F. ALLEN. 189 
pages. 8 illustrations. 40 cents wef. Postpaid. 


BOSTON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Each $1.00 or under 


THE DUTCH TWINS 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS. 200 pages. 100 illustra- 
tions by the author. 12mo, $1.00 met. Postage 10 cents. 


BIRD STORIES FROM BURROUGHS 


174 pages. 4 colored and 4 black-and-white illustrations by 
FUERTES Square 12mo, 80 cents net. Postage 8 
cents 


WHEN SARAH WENT TO SCHOOL 


By ELSIE SINGMASTER., 188 pages. 4 illustrations 
by Witson C. Dexter. 12m0, $1.00. 


ASTRONOMY FROM A DIPPER 


By ELIOT C. CLARK. 66 pages. 16 charts. Oblong, 
60 cents met. Postage 7 cents. 


MOTHER GOOSE IN SILHOUETTES 


Cut by KATHARINE G. BUFFUM. 80 pages. 43 il- 
lustrations. Square 18mo, 75 cents. 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER 


3y FLORENCE HOLBROOK. 146 pages. 8 full-page 
illustrations in color and 69 others. Square 12mo, 75 
cents. 


THE STORY OF PATSY 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 68 pages. 11 illustra- 
tions. Square 12mo, 60 cents. 


STORIES AND TALES 


3y HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 532 pages. 19 
illustrations by M. L. Stongand V. Pepersen. Crown 
8vo, $1.00. 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


3y CHARLES W. MOORES. 132 pages. 6 illustrations. 
Square 12mo, 60 cents met. Postage 10 cents 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
By RICHARD H. DANA, Jr. 553 pages. With 40 pic- 


torial chapter heads by E. Boyp Smiru. Crown 8vo, 
$1.00 net. Postpaid. 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR-BEARERS 


3y JOHN BURROUGHS. 144 pages. 15 illustrations 
in color after Audubon, and a colored frontispiece from 
life. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


FRANKLIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


With supplementary sketch of his life. 244 pages. 4 illus- 
trations. 16mo, 75 cents. 


FLUTTERFLY 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 64 pages. 4 illus- 


trations. $1.00. Postpaid. 


NEW YORK 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
Books for Boys and Girls 


The Japanese Twins 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


The thousands of children who were delighted last year by the adven- 
tures of ‘*The Dutch Twins’’ will enjoy still more this story of the 
little children of Japan, Fully illustrated by the author. $1.00 net. 
Postage 14 eents, 


With the Indians 
in the Rockies 


By J. W. SCHULTZ 


A story of out-door adventure, Indians, wild animals, and the perils 
of a mountain winter that has seldom been equaled in absorbing 
vividness and power, written by a veteran of the Rocky Mountains. 
Illustrated by GeorGe VARIAN. $1.25 e¢. Postage extra. 


The Young Minute-Man 
of 1812 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


In this new book Mr. Tomlinson relates the thrilling experiences of 
a boy who joined the garrison at Sacket’s Harbor and who later was 
presentat the battle of Lake Champlain. Illustrated. $1.50. Postpaid. 


Their City Christmas 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


This story of the unique e apeionane. of twochildren who come from 
the coast of Maine to spend the Christmas holidays with some young 
friends in the city is one of the best Miss Brown has written. Illus- 
trated by Szars GALLAGHER. 75cents met. Postage extra. 


The Castle of Zion 


By GEORGE HODGES 


In this book Dean Hodges takes up the Old Testament story where 
he left offin ** The Garden of Eden,’’ and carries on the tale from 
David to Job. The book is issued in holiday style, uniform with 
“The Garden of Eden,” and is splendidly illustrated. $1.50 net. 
Postage extra, 


The Camp at Sea-Duck 
Cove 


By ELLERY H. CLARK 


The adventures of a brave, wholesome athlete who with his chum 
spends a summer in camp on Buzzards Bay. With full-page sketches 
by Lucy Fircu Perkins. $1.25 #e¢ Postage 12 cents. 


How England Grew Up 


By JESSIE POPE 


In this engaging little book English history from the days of King 
Alfred to the peweet time is told in quaintly humorous colored pic- 
tures, after the fashion of the last century, accompanied by an 
instructive and entertaining text. 54 colored pictures. 75 cents met. 
Postage extra. 
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APPETIZING AND WHOLESOME 
BREAD, MUFFINS, TEA ROLLS, 
GRIDDLE CAKES, etc. 
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Cook Book and Recipe for Raisin 
Bread mailed FREE 


Franklin Mills Co., 131 State St., Boston 
ORIGINATORS OF WHEATLET BREAKFAST FOOD 
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“ An exceptionally suggestive and inspiring book 
for the student of childhood.” — Philadelphia Press. 


THE BOY AND 
HIS GANG 
By J. ADAMS PUFFER 


“Should arouse an interest among people 
who know boys, who would like to help them 
to develop in a wholesome way, and who ap- 
preciate the tremendous problems arising out 
of the rapid development of urban life in Amer- 
ica.” — Zhe Dial, Chicago. 


‘* The took is one to be commended 
to every man or woman interested in 
any way in the welfare of boys.’’ — 

Minneapolis Journal. 


“A most interesting and instructive book 
written by an educator who has the tact and 
sympathy necessary to invite boyish confidence 
and who believes that a boy’s companions may 
be as strong an influence for good in the making 
of good citizenship as his school or home sur 
roundings.” — Baltimore Sun. 


Illustrated. $1.00 wef. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston 
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“ Should be welcomed in every home where parents 


have the welfare and sound development of their 


children at heart.” — A/znneapolis Journal. 


The Home-Made Kindergarten 


By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


“This book will commend itself to every parent of live youngsters.” 


“It covers the whole 
field, outdoor work and 
play, indoor work and 
play, stories, games and 
songs. A work that is 
complete in every detail, 
the best work on home 
kindergarten published.” 
— Grand Rapids Herald. 


Boston 


75 cents net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


“For all young mothers, 
particularly those isolated from 
towns and schools, Miss Nora 
Archibald Smith has written 
a helpful little book, the result 
of full knowledge and long ex- 
perience, imbued with an in- 
spiring friendliness that will 
mean much to its readers.” 

— Milwaukee Free Press. 


Postpaid 82 cents. 


— Duluth Herald. 


“Will be of immense 
value to the isolated mo- 
ther who in her home 
wishes to supervise the 
education of her children 
and engage at the same 
time in the process of 
making character.” 

— Portland Oregonian. 


New York 
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The Montessori Method 


of Scientific Pedagogy as 
applied to Child Education 
in the “Children’s Houses.”’ 


A Notable Contribution 
to Hindergarten and Primary 
Education 


Five years ago Dr. Maria Montessori, an Italian physician and 
educator, opened her first “ House of Childhood” (Casa det Bambini?) 


in Rome, and began to apply her revolutionary methods of education 


to the teaching of little children. To-day her methods are transform- 


ing the schools of Italy, and are making rapid progress in other coun- 
tries. The method aims toward the full functional development of 
the. individual child. Remarkable at¢/aznments in reading, writing 


and arithmetic result naturally from a basic sense training method. 


For anything like a complete understanding of the. spirit, methods 
and materials of this wonderful system, it is necessary to read Dr. 
Montessori’s book itself, which is glowing with the inspiration of a 
great idea, and is thorough in its treatment of every detail. 


Every American teacher and every mother of little children should 
own and read this remarkable book. The accompanying coupon, pro- 
perly signed, and enclosing 20 cents, will bring to you a descriptive 
booklet of absorbing interest. You should mail the coupon to-day. 


THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD, Inc. 


CARL R. BYOIR, Pres. 
ROOM 658, FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
For the enclosed 2o0c. to cover cost of printing and postage, please send me your 52-page 


booklet describing the Montessori Method, and illustrated catalogue of the MonteSsori Didac- 
tic Apparatus. 
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